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FOREWORD 


( have been asked to contribute a Foreword to this book on Jai'na 
System of Education. Anylliing which contributes to publication of the 
glories of Indian Culture, no matter whether in its Hindu, Buddhistic or 
Jaina aspect, is welcome to me. Here is a thought-provoking, suggestive, 
but by no means exhaustive treatise on the jama System of Education by a 
scholar who has done ample justice to his theme He has approached it 
from technical knowledge of the subject This book is primarily meant for 
technicians but persons interested in Indian Culture in general and Jainism 
in particular will find it helpful and delightful reading* The author has given 
us a good deal of useful information about the Jaina System of Education. 
The chapters relating to academic degrees and female education are 
especially interesting. 

1 may also mention that real service to culture has been done by 
Sreejut Shanti Prasad Jam by his patronage 


Dated the 22iid November, 1942 
77, Asiitosli Mookerjee Road, 
Calcutta 


Syama Prasad Mookerjee 



A NOTE 


Pei sons conncclccl iviih cclucalional and cukui-al movements o£ 
the land might be well av^aie of the aims and activities of die Bharaii 
Mahavidyalaya, inaiigni'ated only a year and a half ago. Briefly 
speaking, it is being developed into one residential Univeisity on die 
lines of Gin ukulns of ancient time and Nalanda-Taksasila-Vikiama^ila 
Unncrsitics of latci ages, with modem anangements for education in 
all blanches of human knowledge It ivould be built up on an exten- 
sive plot of land near this mciiopolis and a suitable site to stait with 
has been sccuicd on the wcstcni bank of the Ganges, situated only thiec 
miles fiom the hcait of diis cit^ A few schools and colleges of differ- 
ent types ha\c aheadv been started and a few libiaries have also been 
formed which aic being developed foi the present in Calcutta and will 
be transplanted to the peimanant site when other adjacent plots of land 
by the Ganges are seemed and buddings arc constructed thereon In 
fine, it would be to put it in the woids of Acarya Sir P C Ray, as em- 
bodied in Ills inauguial address, “a Gurukula luut Imge—R Gurukula 
modcrni 7 cd, expanded and brought m harmony with the spiiit of the 
time.” 

Anangemcnt is also being made in the direction of compilation 
and publication of diffeient senes of books, both ciitical and popular, 
VIZ (i) Religion Senes (2) Philosophy Senes (3) Education Series 
(4) Sacred Litciatuie Senes (5) Social Science Senes (6) Indian Histoi / 
and Culture Senes (7) Language Senes (8) Industiy Senes (9) Agricul- 
ture Series (10) Text Books Scries, etc 

Two books of the Religion Senes have aheady been published and 
one book of this Series on ‘Hindu Mysticism’ delivered as lectures by 
Dr M N Sircar, M A., Ph D ivill be shortly out Some of the books 
of other series aie going through the press and others are under com- 
pilation Volumes of the Jama Sacied Literature Series are also taken 
up under the patronage of Mr. Shanti Prasad Jam of Dalmianagai 
They will contain the original texts, and tianslations with notes into 
Hindi, Bengali, and English The first volume of this series too lyill 
be' shortly issued. 
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It IS the desire of the authonttes of the Bharati Mahavidyalaya 
diat sctcral professorships sliould be crcatcff for its Theological College 
in the hallow.'cd names of the prophets of different religions. A few 
religious bodies ha\e already been approached for the purpose and 
fa-v Durable response too in some ease has been rccencd Mr Shauti 
Prasad Jam of Dalmianagar a great Io\cr of learning and advocate of the 
cause of Jama Religion and Culture ivas approached and he has Undly 
sanctioned a liberal amount for the Mahatira Professorship on Jama 
Religion and Culture 

( The present s olumc on the Jama System of Education ivfaich is 
possibly the first attempt of the kind is the outcome of the fint senes 
of Maha\ini Extension lectures 

Tlic second senes of the Mahatira Extension Lectures svill be on 
the Jama Philosophy which would be delnercd by an eminent speaa 
list m the subject 

A fmv lines underlying the ideas of the Educauon Senes may be 
added It is an uncontroversial tniih that the systems of education nos/ 
ID logue in India arc defectne m many respects which are mainly res* 
ponsible for the ssTint of religious and moi^ education of disaplme 
of wide outlook on life besides other drawbacks in the students The m 
^ tnnsic value of educauon is almost lost sight of and its extrinsic value is 
nowa-days bemg belittled due to ivant of proper employments m the 
'active life The systems have been cnocised on many an occasion 
both from the press and the platform but constructive schemes and ar 
rangement for their realisation into practice are unfortunately ladung 
What the true type of educauon-its methods and appbcations condu 
Give to the ■welfare of students of the land based on its indegenous cul i 
ture and traditions should be requires a synthetic knowledge of the 
systems that were followed m the Vedic and Post Vedic Buddhistic and 
the Jama periods by the Gunikulas Viharas monasteries and nunnenes 
and latter on m a comprehensive ivay by the then Universities of India— 
Nalanda, Takjaiila Vikramaiila etc and of the systems followed by 
their modem counterparts in India and m other parts of the Worlds 

With thu end in "view we place before the pubhc as the first 
number of the Education Senes diis volume consisting of ten lectures 
on the Jalna System of Education delivered by an eminent cduca 
nonist, Dr D C, Das Gupta, who has gleaned materials pnncipaUy 


A NOTE 


IX 


fiom the Jama Sources, supplemented by the Hindu and Buddhistic 
ones Many scholais and persons interested in educational activities 
were present when the lectures were deliveied and took part in the 
delibeiations Distinguished scholars viz , Dr D R Bhandarkar, Dr S 
N Das Gupta, Dr B M Baiua, Di M N Sircar, Dr Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji, MM Pi of Vidhusekhaia ^astri, Dr Satkari Mookerji, and 
others piesided over the lectures 

The book is shorter than it should have been, because of the scarcity 
and uncertain supply of paper, due to irar conditions, and the discre- 
pancy of the papei used is also due to the same factor A few print- 
ing eiTors have crept in as it had to be huiTiedly run through the Press 
Now on the behalf of the Bharati Mahavidyalaya we'voffer our 
hearty thanks to the author for his mdefatiguable labour and pains- 
taking researches into an almost new field of work 

Last of all ive must place on lecord oui sense of immense obliga- 
tion to Mr Shanti Piasad Jam for his kind pationage accorded to this 
cause Our hearty thanks aie also due to Mr Chhotelal Jam, the 
Secietary of the Jama Committee of the Bharati Mahavidyalaya for his 
active co-operation. 

We may m this connection be permitted also to appeal to other 
wealthy membeis of the Jama as well as other communities for encourag- 
ing the cause of propagation, preservation and publication of India's 
religious and cultural heiitage as embodied m the various sacred and 
other Literatures of diis Holy Land, m the manner, Mr Shanti Prasad 
Jam, who has set an example m the direction, has been doing 

It IS confidently hoped that all readers interested m the subject 
particularly those belonging to the Jama community should accord to 
the book the welcome it deser\^es 

"Kartiki-Pumima” 

22nd November, 1942 
170, Maniktala Street 
Calcutta 


ofahs Chandra Gfeal 




PREFACE. 


Jn picscniing ihis book to the public \diich icpicsenis a voyage 
of (libtoNci) not nltogcihci devoid of an cIcMUcnt of loniancc, the aiithoi 
feels uiidci obligation to add a few uoids as to us genesis and develop- 
ment tulinin.uing in a senes of ten lectin es on “}aina System of Educa- 
tion" tluough the genciosii) of iMi Shanti Prasad Jam, and under the 
auspices of ilie Bharati Maliatidyala^a In coinsc of his investiga- 
tions into the held of Vucient Indian Education, the authoi met with 
a few suggestuc paragi ajihs in jaina htciatiue and he went to Mi S C 
Seal, M A . B.L , the Cjencral Sccictaiy of the Indian Reseaich Institute 
and the Bliarati Maliavid^ala^a foi a kind intioduction to the local 
libraiies containing saacd liieratinc of the Jamas Accidentally the 
mutual coinersation tinned on ilic possibility of composing a iicatisc 
on Jama education. Somehow, Mr Seal made the foimidablc pioposal 
of dclixeimg a coinse of lectin cs on the theme The baie hint turned 
into a piojiosal, and the pioposal has been translated into action— hasty, 
laboiious, and extieniely didicult— on the niciits and dements of wdiich 
It is foi the kind icadeis to judge 

An attcmju has been made on the basis of scanty mateiials, made 
all the moic scanty by tlic tiansfcicnce of most ol the lelcvanl mateiials 
fiom the libiaiics to safe-custody elsewdieic to suivey the theme from 
several angles of vision— psycliological, sociological and gcogiaphical 
7 he title "Jama System of Education" wdiich the book beais might 
be moic appiopi lately leplaced by "Educational Systems found m Jama 
Liteiatuie", in as much as the Biahmanical, the secular (Ait-school) 
and the Vocational Education have also been dealt wnth It is a 
historical fact that thci e wms no w^atcr-tight compai tments m the realm 
of thought m India separating Jainism, Buddhism and other cognate 
schemes of life and religion They all contiibuted haimoniously to- 
■waids the development of cultuie as a wdiole Necessaiily the contii- 
butions of these seveial systems in the field of education were msepara- 
bly mixed up , and it w^otild have been suicidal to sepai ate them. 
Hence we have attempted to exhibit the whole picture of the educa- 
tional life of India in its seveial souices and supplementing them by 
cognate avenues of infoimation. 
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Tlie period traversed in our diesis extends from the time of R^abha 
to the 1 1 til century A D Many authorities who flourished m subsequent 
ages but who referred to tlic period under revnew have been quoted 
No uords can adequately convey the authors immensG obligation 
to Dr S P Mookerjee for lus kind contnbution of the Foreword 

Tile author places on record lus obligation to the authorities of 
the Calcutta University Library and the Imperial Library for afford 
mg him facilities for coUectmg matenals Bibliography is attachcil 
to the end of work. Finally the author offers his really grateful and 
not merely rhetorical thanks to Mr S C Seal but for whosd insprra 
tion encouragement and patient 8)inpathy in these days of dearth of 
paper and paucity of readers the book would not have seen the light 
of day Inspite of our utmost efforts some errors in pnnts probably 
accompamed by errors of judgment have crept in The author will 
gratefully receive any helpful suggestions from tlie competent. 


28nd November 1942 
Calcutta. 


DEBENDRA CHANDRA DASGUPTA 
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LECTURE I 


INTRODUCTORy 

It IS exceedingly to be regretted that so little justice has been done 
to the Jama contribution to mass education m India It is histori- 
cally certain that their contribution ivas as gieat, significant, and 
vu'tually important as that of the Buddhists The purpose of these 
Lectuers is to offer an account of the Jama system of education m India, 
based on the necessarily meagre materials available Our task may ^ 
be best achieved by studying the problem of education m connection 
with Its five important agents, viz the Family, die Church, the School, 
die State and die Industr)^ all of which have remarkably contributed 
to the spread of education m all its aspects 

The Family —The family is die nucleus ivliich is ultimately deve- 
loped mto the State through intermediate stages of tribes, the guilds 
and die castes The process of transition is the same all over the 
world, and die ancient India is not exception to the rule Here too 
die family, -with its purifying, ennobling, and solidifying influences 
lead to the development of Indian nation and Indian culture The 
family, during the Vedic period, when the caste system was m the 
making, and during the post-Vedic period ivhen the caste system "was 
fully made, served as an important agency of education It developed 
a healdiy sense of discipline, an ideal attitude of devotion, a peculiar 
feeling of reverence for the teachers, the father being invariably the 
^^/teacher during this primitive phase of civilization 

Jainism, ivhich like Buddhism, is not a surd, but an integral part 
of the encyclopaedic system of culture, known as Hinduism accepted 
the institution of family as an indispensable agent of education and 
life We have ample references in the Jama literatures giving us an 
idea of the educational activities of the family We are told hoiv a 
Bralimm educated at home his sons bom of wives belonging to differ- 
ent castes “Then he had successively four wives, belonging to four 
castes Now die son of die K§atriya ivife was Vikramaditya, but ^ 
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son of tlic Sudn ^ufc ^\'as Bhanflian Tlic latter tras secretly taught 
in 1 cellar on account of Ins being of inferior caste but the others 
were unde to stud) openly * riic ytning infants also rccei\c their 
first tmning in correct s]>cccli at hutnc Thus little Goyame among 
other things retened Ins first mining in s]>ccch at home under the 
care of Ins jiarcnts ^ TJic family not only functioned as a cultural 
centre for the fonnal education of the infants and boy's but also it tvas 
a school for the fonnal education of the adult king Then on an 
other occasion the king mined Kumampah desiring to acquire 
learning had the treatise of kainandaki on Polity read to him for a 
Lime after dinner by a certain learned man \vitli tlie approbation of 
the minister kajjardin ^ 

The Cluirdi of Jamas ucrc the first to organise monastenes to 
prcadi tlieir rdigion and culture amoug die masses and their lead iv'as 
folloi\cd by the Buddhists Our information regarding the organisa 
Uon and administration of die Jaim Church is inadequate Their 
monastenes were scattered o\cr a nide region in India from the Maga 
dha kmgdoni in the cast to Gujarat m the i\cst 'ind from the Vijaya 
nagara kingdom in die south to die Kosala kingdom m the north. 
Gradually Jainism declined m die east and the north and then it came 
to be confined to ivcst and south iipio the thirteenth century all the 
time imparting instructions both religious and secular to all rants of 
pupils from the prince to the humble folk The Jama fathers made 
periodical and systematic preaching tours for the propagation of their 
gosf>els The curricula of tlie Jama raomstenes tv ere wider m scope 
■♦offermg instnictiou m religion literature arts and physical cultures 
^These t\ere carefully framed meeting the needs of all grades of students 
pusuing courses as a preparation for different tocations of hie The 
Jamas admitted students mto their monastenes regardless of caste and 
creed thus challenging the educational monopoly of the Brahmins 
SpveoalisaLion tv as introduced into the monastenes and teachers tverc 
classified into ttvo distmct groups some imparting religious mstruc 

1 Menitanga Acarya PrabandliaantAmapi tr by C. H Tavvaiey p 198 

a The Antagaija Disio and \nuttaravavSjyji Dasflo tr by L. D BamcU* 
MA, D Ljt p a<>. 

3 Mcrutanga Acarya, op aL p 138 
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tions to the novices, and oiheis lecturing on secular subjects to tiic 
young scbolais 

Among other duties, such as begging toms, the monks had to be 
engaged m daily studies foi at least thiee liotiis'^ a day and this duty 
iras binding upon all monks Debates on leligious themes were regii- 
laily conducted, and sometimes intia-monastic debates took place when 
learned monks fiom far off regions came to paiticipate in the debates 
Debates wcie also held m the piesencc of the king who was the pre- 
siding olTicer of the debate Libiancs were also attached to the 
monasteiies and die learned monks made valuable additions to the 
libmiy by iMiting constantly books on diwise subjects— leligion, philo- 
sophy, astionomy, logic, and aiitlimetic Tliese monasteries were 
located mostly m gaidens in the subuibs of capital cities such as Raja- 
giha, Champaka, Sravasti, Vanijagiama, Vrgukaccha, Diraiaka, Val- 
lapi, Anv ilhaiapuia and m othei important cities The sites for 
these monasteiies weie caicfully selected along public loads and livers 
facilitating the pi caching toms of the monks and the devotional tours 
of the devotees of the Jama Chuich 

Side by side ivith tlie monasteiies, the nunneries also sprang up 
in the capital and other mdustiial cities foi the spread of Jainism 
and Its cultmes among the females and these made valuable contribu- 
tions to lenaissance mo\'ement The nuns mostly came from respect- 
able families and spent then time in deep meditation and m preach- 
ing the Jama gospel Some of the nuns challenged the reputed Bud- 
dhist jmests dm mg the life time of Loid Buddha, and entered into 
debates with them on some religious doctrines 

The 1 tiling chiefs, mei chants and the public vied with one an- 
other for the support of the Jama monasteries, made libeial grants 
for the cause of Jainism and the Jama Church -which justified its exist- 
ence by the assiduity, religious feivour and eiudition of the piiests All 
the Jama monasteries were under the geneial supeiwision of Gunasila, 
the head Church at Rajagi'ha, the capital of Magadha Thus the fra- 
ternity of Jama priests contributed to the dissimulation of culture, 
methodically and effectively m a manner which reminds us of the 


4 The Uvasagadasao Vol II tr by A F Rudolf Hoernle, Ph D , p 51 

5 Meiutanga Acaiya, Prabandhacintamani, ti by C H Ta-^vney, p 97 
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monies of mediaeval Europe ivho kept the tordi of learning bitrnmg 
in the midst of a surrounding atmosphere of gloomy ignorance and 
superstiuon 

The School ■— During the Jama period education ivas also impart 
ed througli organised institutions knoivn as schools We have evi 
dence of it in the Institute of Manu where he describes elaborate rules 
and regidauons for the conduct of the nsnee-bom students during their 
studentship In the same work the descriptions of the constitution 
and furiction of the Pansad arc also found From the Jatakas and the 
Lalitavistara -we get distinct references to organised schools under a 
Lniversit) imparting instruction to scholars both sacred and secular 
The Jatakas refer to the famous Unnersity of Taxila ivhich offered 
instruction m the three Vedas eighteen Sciences and seventy two Arts 
nhich were mastered by Lord Buddha From the later source we learn 
that the Lord Buddha jomed the writing school inamtained by Vasu 
raitra offermg instrucaon m 5 R s and Arts or practical Sciences 

From the Jama literatures also we learn of the existence of orga 
niscd schools throughout India mih a to importing mstruction 
both religious and secular to fit the future auicns for their diverse 
vocations The rebgious schools maintained by the Brahmins were 
designed for the nvnee bom-castes whereas the Art schools were non 
sectarian in charaaer meant for the education of all Organised 
schools were attached to royal palaces for the educauon of the pnnees 
and princesses of the royal family Thus three distinct types of schools 
VIZ palace schools Brahmanic schools and Art schools existed side by 
side m India outside the pale of Jama monastic schools each engaged 
in the spread of adture and learning among the future catuens as 
preparation for their manifold cmc functions 

It IS however diffiadt for us to tell with precision whether it was 
bindmg upon all students to reside within the campus of the above 
types of schools It seems that majority of scholars resided with their 
teachers IVc have reference to a princess m the Jaina literature rcsid 
mg wnth her teacher -dunug her studentship In the country of 
Vidharbha there vs'as a city named Kundinapunu In it w'as a king 
by name Bhimaratha He had a mfc named Pushpadanti they 
had a daughter bom to them in due course she was sent to a 

teacher of accomplishments, to Icam knowledge and she gradually 
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became clever in all learning”” Though it is not explicitly stated 
here whethei the princess dining her studentship resided with her 
teacher, have clear eiidcnce of such custom in Kalidasa’s Malavi- 
kagnimitram, wheie it is cieaiiy stated that MalaviLa, the heroine of 
die play resided in the house of Gaiiadasa, hei teacher is’^hen learning 
fine arts fiom him Perliaps it ivas the custom in those days in India 
for the ladies of anstoaatic families to reside in the house of their 
teachers dining their studentship and suitable provision must have 
been made for them foi this purpose The following extract proves 
our claim “In the city of Avanti lived Priyanguman]ari, the daughter 
of king Vikiamaditya She was made over to a Pandit named Vaia- 
ruci for the puipose of study, and owing to hei cleieiness, she learnt 
the Sastras fiom him in a few days ”” 

The piinces also receu'ed their formal education in organised 
schools under a teacher in diverse cuincula as a prepaiation for their 
princely duties “On the other hand at the king’s command, Sagara 
began to go to a teacher on an auspicious day which was celebrated 
by a festival “The cuincula were wide in scope embracing various 
courses such as the Vedas, the sciences, the arts and tlie physical train- 
ing ”” Hence in the schools the Ksatriya princes received mental and 
physical training as a piepaiation for tlie princely duties very similar 
to the Greek youths of ancient time It was also customaiy with the 
princes to receive their education in the arts or secular schools where 
the curricula included 72 arts— embracing vernacular languages, aritli- 
metic, practical sciences, and physical education The cunicula in 
this type of schools i\^eie vitally related ivith the lealities of life and 
tliere is a closer co-oidmation between the activities in the school and 
in society 

The State —During the Jama period India ivas split up into many 
states These states, tiue to Indian traditions, patronised liteiature 

6 Kathako§a , tr by C H Tawney, p 195 

7 Menilanga Acarya, Prabandhacintamani, tr by C H Tawney, p 5 

8 Hemachandra, Tiijasthi^alakajuiiusa caiitra Vol II tr by Helen M 
Johnson, Ph D , p G8 

9 ibid, Loc Cit ^ 

10 Antagada-Dasao Anuttararava^ya-Dasao, U by L D Barnett, M A ^ 
P Litt , p 30 
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nnd othci fine aru TIic Indnii States from time immcmonai were 
great patrons of learned Bralimms, religious reformers and education 
ists riic following quotation a\ill support our contention regarding 
tiie pa ronage of learning on the part of the State WTien they 
armed llie king caused proper honours to be paid to each of them 
separately in the inoming after leasing his bc<I he said to (\Vha 
makes you here Arc you troubled by bad men? But there arc no 
such people in this land ) In my kingdom there is no thief no raiser 
no dmnkanl no irreligious nor illiterate person no adulterer much 
less an aauUercss “ 

During the Jama period the mien of the different states vied 
i\ith one anodicr in hononnng the TlnhaiiLaras and iv'armly supj>ort 
ctl the Ci-ccd and did nnich for us spread and cultures The Jama reli 
gion made a phenomenal progress in the i\liolc of northern southern 
and iscstcni India as a result of unmuigaicd efforts and incessant pro- 
paganda tours of the TTnhanluaras and the royal patronage Princes 
of the royal families is dfingly joined the Jama Order and recei\ ed their 
special training for the propagation of Uie new religion The Jama 
monks lost no opportunity of gaming control o\*er the education of 
the ruling princes hitherto a monopoly m the hands of the learned 
Brahmins. The nilcrs willingly co-operated inth the monastenes m 
tlic education of their roy’Tl mfants We base already discussed the 
cosmopolitan nature of monastic etUication of the Jamas i^hich pro- 
vided an encyclopaedic courses of studies— religions secular Arts and 
physical training to meet the growing needs of different ranks of 
students Durmg the Jama period Jamism v’as not made a state 
\ religion and u was not brought under the Ecclesiastical Department 
of the State as wiis the case with the Buddhists durmg the reign of Aioka 
who even supervised the Buddhist monastenes and tlie religious and 
^ educational activities of the monks through the minister of religion 
> specially appomted for the purpose ” But the Jama rulers of south 
and vv'est India made no suc^ attempt to bnng the Jama monastenes 


11 The Vedinta Sfitras oE BfldarSyaiia. tr by Ral Bahadur Snsa Chandra 
Vasu p 91 

13 Rayasekhara Sun Prabandhakoya VoL I edited by Jina y^jaya, p *8 
ig Corpus Imcrlprionura Indlcanim edited by Hultisch VoL I pp 57 *3® 
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iinclci ihc diicci coniiol of ihc Lcclcsiasiicnl J^cpaiiiiicnL ihough they 
iiiadc c\iia\ again c\pcndiunc foi liic cause of Jainisni 

'file Indusii^ — I'lnall) a noid must, be said icgaiding the iiidus- 
tiial aciiMUes of jama India 1 lie Vaisjas, the mcicaiiLilc coinmunny 
of India nas Inisy niih comincuial arinilies, and neie oiganiscd into 
associations much similai to morlein Chambcis of Commcicc of the mei- 
chants d'licii associations rcgidaled and guided the business activi- 
ties of the meuham*^ dining tlic Jama jiciiod Then commcicial 
activities ncic not confined to die \ annus jiioMiices of India but the 
iicli and cntcijnising mcuiiaiiis among ilicm earned on ovciscas 
iiadcs, thus adding to tlie ncahli of the countiy We haic ample 
icfci cnees of such o\ciseas tiadcs of Indian inci chants in Buddhist, 
Jama and classical Sniiskiu Inci.iimes The inland iianspoitation 
SNStcnis— the ii\ci\sa)S, the caiialua^s, the highways and mountain 
pailis facilitated tlic inland lommcice and the disiiibution of foieign 
gootls imjjoitcd into India fiom foicign countiics India was also 
connected viih the loieign counines by occanways which sciwed as 
caiiicis of hen oiciseas tiadcs instead of offciing insm mountable baiii- 
cis I’hc city supcnisoi of moials of the youth used to hold a Voca- 
tional Guidance confeiciue with the inhabitants of the city and the 
paients of the youths scchmg such xocational guidance used to be 
picscnt these ^Ve have suth icfeiencc m the Jama litciatuies 

Thus MC see the Indian mdiisti) iias systematised and well oiga- 
niscd undci a Chambei of Commcicc i\hich elected its own piesidents 
and other onicc-bcaieis d'his association functioned as a school foi the 
tiammg of tlic )ouths of the mcicantile community which thus sent 
to the woild ti allied mci chants The Scculai as well as Biahmamcal 
and Jama monastic schools all co-opeiatcd m the tiammg of the youths 
of the mcicantile community We have seen that their courses of 
studies -wcic icmaikably adjusted to then demands Consequently 
the young Vaisya lads mostly succeeded m their profession and made 
libcial giants to the spread of Jama monasteiies and other institutions 
of the Society < 

Thus from our biicf icview of the five gieat Indian institutions 
of society we come to the conclusion that all these institutions co- 
opciatcd ivith each other in the spread of cultme and three distinct 
types of institutions viz, (i) the Biahmanic schools, ( 2 ) the Arts schools 
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"ind (3) ilic Mon'i5Uc scliools (Jaiin) cxutcd side by side and con 
iribuial to ilie stabilii) and progresf of the existing social and poliu 
cal conditions of the people No doubt the Buddhist monastenes or 
institutions of learning did much for die spread of Buddhist and 
Bnhmanic aiUurcs and their inicniational reputation imited scholars 
from distant foreign countries But Buddhist institutions of learning 
■will form no item of our discussion as these arc not referred to m 
Jama literatures Pcrhajis it will be comcnicnt to style our problem 
‘ Ldiicational Sjstcm m Ancient India as found m Jama literatures 
instead of Jama Lducaiion Omiig lo paucity of materials m Jama 
literatures it mil sometimes be necessary to refer to Sanskrit and Bud 
dhist literatures in order to complete our picture of die Jama Splcm 
of Education 



LECTURE n 


THE BRAHMANIC AND THE ART SCHOOLS 

Simultaneously ivith the spread of Jama religion ovei the whole 
of India together with Jama culture, the Brahmin teachers were 
equally busy, with the task of dissimmatmg Vedic cultuie and educa- 
tion through Vedic schools ^ A net-work of Vedic schools covers 
tlie Tvhole land and through tliem sacred cultuie was imparted to 
students We do not know exactly -when die Vedic education m a 
technical sense originated , although the Bhagavat Purana traces it m- 
to the Brahman ^ There can be no doubt diat die Vedic 
education originated at home, and it ivas gradually taken over by orga- 
nised schools, which, however, did not supplant but sunply expanded 
the ideas and ideals of home education on a suie, systematic and 
scentific basis Education was distinctly a concern of the State m the 
Vedic India The assembly of scholars or pari§ad refeixed to m 
Manu’s Institute had a distinctly educational function to discharge Its 
members 'were versed both m educational and religious literatures 
which constituted their qualifications for performing the difficult task 
they had to perform We also learn from the U ttaradhyayana Sutram 
that the assembly participated m mtellecutal activities “A song of 
deep meaning condensed m words has been well recited m the midst 
of the assembly (nara-samgha = parisad) Rajasekliara, a ninth 
century scholar and dramatist mentions m his Kavyamimamsa tliat the 
assembly of the learned Brahmins at Ujjam and Pataliputra conducted 
examinations wherein scholars like Panmi, Pmgala, Vararuchi, Kali- 
dasa, Chandiagupta and others appeared at the examinations of the 
above two boards ^ 

The Vedic schools were originally meant for tlie Brahmins, but 
later on, students belonging to the Ksatriya and Vaisya classes came 

1 Stliaviia Arya Bhadiabahu Swami, Biiliat Kalpa Sutia, vol i, p no 

2 Snmat-Bhagabatam, Fomtli Skandlia, edited by Nityaswaiupa Brahma- 
chan, p 142, veise 44 

3. Commentaiy of Uttaiadhyayanasutiam, ti by Charpentier, p 328 

4 Ra^jasekliaia, Kavyamimamsa edited by C D Dalai, M A , and R. 
Anantakrishna Shastry, p 55 
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nlio to be taken in ^Vc Oo not knou exactly ulicn this latitude began 
but ivc tio know tint the Lord Hnddhi in the sixtli century B C. 
joined the famous UnncrMi) ol I aksasda (1 axila) uhcrc he mastered 
an cnc)clop3C(ljc range of learning nuhiding tlic three A^edas ciglitcen 
sciences and arts J his was to constilutc his rop! duties botli in time of 
jicacc and in tune of \\~it I he training rccei\c(I Jicrc in tliat ancient 
nnucnii) n*as jih^'sical as t\cH as mental and moral It U'as meant to 
make men jxrrfeti 1 he lourscs of studies nerc carefully made to take 
spceial care of naii\e abditie's or C factor and the specific abilities or 
S factor ihc an courses lutluding painiing music dancing leaping, 
lading the horses elephanis militar) sciences cic undoubtedly tewk care 
of the S factor Iliough ihc^c u\o terms C factorand S facionserc 
coined b> Spearman a laiuous Urifish ps^riiologist the differences be 
U\xcn these t)i>cs of imclligcncc were known to the Hindus of ancient 
time and the eumcula were cspcciall) organircd to adjust to tlic differ 
ent needs of pupds Expen knowledge on tins head is rciealcd by 
KahdSsa or rather in die conicmponncs of Kalidasa We sec how 
a distinct proi ision of a (icrfcct t)pc of education was made for Malanka 
under the tuition of Prof C anadisa /\i))ara> a sound tlicory of educa 
lion pcnaidcd the Brahmanical s>'stcm of education from the start the 
mcndian da) of education 

The ancient authont) Maim laid sjiccial emphasis on die mental 
state of the siudcius as constuuimg dicir necessary qualification for 
admission to Bndimamcal schools We must note here the dose rela 
tion that existed bctivcxii the Bralnnanic and die secular or Art school 
proper The former i\*as cxclusixcly meant for the spiritual culture 
at any rale spiritual culture w’as llicir dominant aim Secular schools 
a\ere meant principally for die Sudras wlio niiglit get dicir practical 
educauon cnablmg them to cam dieir bread and butter and to senx 
the twice bom classes all the more efficiendy The incidental refer 
cnee to this fact is to be had in Manu But a Sudra being unable 
to find service widi die tvMtcbom and threatened walh the loss of his 
sons and ifc (through hunger) may mamtain humclf by handicrafts 
(Let hun follow) those meclianical occupations and those various 
practical arts by foUowmg which the twice bom are (best) served ® 


6 Manu tr by G BQhler p 483 vcnc pp 99, 100 ^ 
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Another auihoiity, Visnu refeis to the same fact “For a ^udra, 
all branches of art such as painting and the otlicr fine arts 

The Vedic and the Ai t oi sec ular schools ci c not properly arti 
ciliated and the coiiises of studies in these t^vo types of schools were 
quite distinct Scholais hoivevcr could shift fiom one type of schools 
to the other Accoiding to Mann it A\as an essential necessity for the 
Biahmins to attend the Vcdic schools bcfoic joining the Art or secular 
schools For them ^^cdic education was a picrequisite for joining the 
later t)pe of schools A twicc-boin man i\ho, not ha\'ing studied the 
Veda, applies himself to other (and woildly study), soon falls even while 
living, to the condition of a sudia and his descendants after him 
Initiation into the xipaimyaua ceieniony is essential for the twice-born 
to be admitted into the Vedic school and the age limit vanes with the 
diffcieiit castes Accoiding to Gilua-Sutias a Biahmana, a Ksatriya 
and a Vaisya boy should pcilorm his upanaMDia ccremoii} at the res- 
pective age of eight, clc\cn and t\\el\c The age limit for each of 
them may be extended to sixteen m the case of a Biahmm, twenty- 
tivo for a Ksatiiya and ticenty-foui for a Vaisya-boy fiom concep- 
tion® The close connection of this ceiemon) with the admission into 
the Vedic school cleaily shoics that the Biahmin scholais aie expected 
to begin then study ivith the Vedic cotiiscs, ivheieas the othei tivo 
membeis of the tisucc-boin seek admission into the Vedic course after 
completing the art school , the initiation ceremony is not enjoined 
upon the scholais of the fwicc-boin wdiile studying seculai couises 
“The Veda is to be explained only to one idio has been duly initiated”, 
while there is no such rcstiiction ivith legaid to the teaching of oi di- 
nary 'language'. The Veda is taught to the three higher castes only 
ivhile oidmaiy language is common to all the four castes ”” According 
to Kumarila Bhatta then a Biahmm pupil can easily join the secular 
or Art school in case his upanayana ceremony is defen ed upto the age 
of sixteen from concejition and the aboi'^e quotation clearly indicates 
this point 

We are told in the Lalitavistaia hoic Loid Buddha m his boyhood 

6 The Institutes of Vi§nu, ti by Julius Jolly, p 13, vei-sc 14 

7 Mann, ti by G BuWei, p 61, veise 168 

8 Gihya-Sutras, ti by Hcmiann Olclcnbeig, p 187, verses 1-7 

9. Kumarila Bhatta, Tantiavartika, vol. 1, ti. by Di Ganganath Jha, p. 325. 
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attended an Art or tmting school along wth five hundred Saiya princes 
to study gR s and useful arts from Vasumitra“ before joining the Uni 
versity of Taxila ivherc later he tvent through an encyclopaedic course 
includuig the three Vedas eighteen saences and arts. 

The Jama literature supports the tiew that this study m Arts 
school Tvas justifiable We are told that the son of SreniLa Bimbisara 
tvas handed over to a teacher of art at the age of eight from concep- 
tion TTien when prmce hleha ivas in his eighth year his parents 
brought him to a teacher of the arts on an auspiaous tithi kanuia and 
hour The teacher of the arts trained prince Meha and taught him 
the se\enty ttvo arts ” Precisely at the age of eight from conception 
prmce Goyame tvas sent to a letter of Arts by his parents under i^hom 
he studied seventy two arts till the daum of adolescence It may be 
noted that unlike the Europeans who calculate age from birth die 
ancient Indians used to calailate it from conception According to 
modem educational psychologists adolescence for the males commences 
at the age of fourteen whereas for that of the females tuo years earlier 
According to this calculation it is clear that Goyame completed his 
course of study in the art school in eight years It is clear tliat eight 
years course iwis the standard m the art school Then ivhon his father 
and mother saw that little Go>'amc tvas past eight >can of age during 
an auspicious tuhi karana da) star and hour they brought him to 
a teacher of the arts TIic teacher trained little Go>'amc and tought 
him the sc\entyn\o arts ^ And wc quote again And nou )oung 
Go)’amc showed himself learned in the scicntj tuo arts uith the slum 
benng nine organs au’akcncd ” 

The factor of different periods fixed for npaunyaua ccrcmon) of 
Brahmin bo)s grcatl) influcncetl the admission into Art schools. During 
the period prior to the ceremony of upanayana the Brahmin boys m 
stead of is’asting ais'ay their time in idleness used to study in the Art 
school before they could join the Vcdic school after the upanayana 


10 ljlha\hiira ir by Dr Rftjcndra Ul Miira p iflj 

11 An^u^^ipadhi Reader (r Jiy RSnar»l Dii Jafn. p tot 

1 " The Anta Cadi Da'So and Anuttaiwa\*il\-a Da^an ir by U D Bameit 

DUu p 30. 
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ceremony This is a hypothesis the truth o£ ivhich is borne out by 
human nature itself There is reason to believe that primary schools 
or art schools iveie attended by all the future citizens of India irrespec- 
tive of caste and creed and the i esult ivas that litei acy almost universally 
prevailed As a typical example ive may take the case of the kingdom 
of Kekaya -vvliere Asvapati -^vhile ^velcoming the scholars who came to 
discuss the problem of the true natuie of the soul referred to this 
univeisal literacy of the kingdom “when they aiTived, the king caused 
proper honours to be paid to each of them separately In the morn- 
ing aftei leaving his bed, he said to them “What makes you come here ? 
Aie you troubled by bad men ^ But tliere are no such people in this 
land In my kingdom there is no thief, no miser, no drunkard, no 
irreligious, nor illiterate peison, no adulterer, much less an adulteress 
Thus we gather from the Hindu, Buddhist and Jama sources that the 
typical art school or piimary school was patronised by all the commu- 
nities of India Here beside the three R’s, the vernacular languages, 
fine arts as well as psysical and military sciences were taught The 
inclusion of Vedic study in the Jama curricula of education was a 
ladder step m the right direction creating an atmosphere favourable 
to the spread of Buddhism and Jainism ivhich stood for universal 
brotherhood of man and denied the validity of caste restriction 

It is clear that the Vedic school was superimposed upon the Art 
school, although, the cunicula of these institutions were different at 
the start The study of these three Vedas and the eighteen sciences 
was not compulsory for all students Manu distinctly prescribed three 
periods ivhen a twice-born boy might diop out from the Vedic school 
Thus thirty-six, eighteen and nine veais were pi escribed by Manu for 
the study of the three Vedas after the iipanayana ceremony According 
to the plan advocated by Manu a twice-born boy might drop out from 
the Vedic school after tyelve, six or three years of study in one Veda 
only As a rule tlie Brahmins completed tlie whole course of study as 
they alone aspire after leadership m leligion Ksatriyas and Vaisyas 
dropped out after minimum residence In this connection we may 
quote the opinion of Kmnarila Bhatta given m his Tantravartika 

14 The Vedanta-Sutras of Badaiayana u. by Rai Bahadur Snsa Candra 
yasu, vol I. p 91. 
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According to him eien Manu did not complete tlie three Vedas and 
only the cripple lame or otherwise physically handicapped and the 
brilliant scholar*" dedicating tlieir life to tlie cause of education studied 
the full Vedic course TTien again Manu himself could not 
necessarily ha\c studied all the branches of all tlic Vedas and as sucl' 
he could not aliva^-s lay his hands upon all Vedic texts ” and again 
As for the Smyti text that enjoins the life of the religious student for 
forty-eight years this has been rncntioned m the Sinytis also only as 
an alternative course or it may be explained as refernng to conditions 
of life other than tliat of the prospective householder and as such 
there is no contradiction by this of the said Vedic text. Manu speaks 
of the person having studied the three tuo or even one Veda in due 
order and from this it is clear that the three alternatives arc laid dorni 
either in consideration of the diverse capaciiics of different students 
or as referring to different conditions of life Gautama has declared 
that— WTth a view to the studying of one Veda die man should remain 
a student for twelve years and this is the first alicmaiivc laid down 
for those desirous of soon enicmig into the householders state And 
as the second alternative he Lays down the ncccssiiy of leading the 
students life extending to twelve years for cocli Veda— iluis making 
up a sum total of fony-ciglit years '• 

Tlic longer period has been laid down for those that arc either 
blind or lame or oihcrwisc incapable of entering upon the duties of 
the householder For such people there is cither life long student 
ship or a life of Rcnunciaiion and as such they can very well accept 
the longer course of study ” 

The upnknrmmi ceremony (July August) marks the beginning of 
the Vedic studies and us icniiination is celebrated by the ti/wrgn cere 
mon\ which again marks tlic siiuly of the Angas 

This period is eminently favourable to senous studies and clima 
tologists arc of opinion that mental cflicicnq readies us perfection in 
a cooler climate Of the six Vcdatigas Astronomy may he most iitccev< 
fully studied after January or Fchnian or in the spring when the sky 

itj KumSrila Bliaua TamravSriika sol 1 tr hv Dr ram»anaili JIiH p, ii| 

ifi, Ibtd p if 

17 Ibid p jfl 

18 Dr D C Dat Gupta ^^anu and Eduranonal phflosopb) 
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IS clear The lecogiiiLioii of the influence of the cliinaLe is clearly per- 
ceptible in the oiganization of the semestcis m the Vedic school 
Dining the time of Manu the Veclic schools "weie accidentally well- 
organized A Parisad or an assembly of scholais exeicised full poweis 
over the geneial admmistiation and instiuction of the scholais Raja- 
sekliara in his Kavyamimamsa lefeis to Boards of Examiners one at 
Ujjam and anothei at Pataliputia wheic learned scholars like Kalidasa, 
Vaiaiuchi, Panmi, Pingala, Chandiagupta and others appeared as 
examinees These ttvo places accoiding to Buddhist and Jama autho- 
iities weie gi'eat and flourishing centies of Biahmanical learning"” 
The Jama authoiities m piepaimg the cuiiiculum of the studies 
follow the ideals of Taksasila Unneisity m embiacmg sacred ivith 
secular education In their monastic imiveisity there ■were three dis- 
tinct depaitmem^- "''"'’'lie study, Jama sciiptuies, and Art. In the 
Biahmamc or Vedic school Acaiya, Upadhyaya, Hotr, Udgatr, 
Adhvaryu, Momtois and Tutois weie the teach eis of vaiious ranks 
engaged m teaching their respective subjects We gather from the 
Puranas and Jama liteiatuies that the head-teacher of an art school 
was m charge of the students ivho used to leside m his house for a 
specific pel lod 

The Vedic and the ait Schools played an impoitant part m mould- 
ing the intellectual life of the people of India The curricula of these 
institutions were vitally related to the realities of life The geogi'aphi- 
cal factors govern the course of studies m tlie schools As tor die finan- 
cial resources behind these institutions we may note that they 
enjoyed state-grants and for the Biahmanical schools the begging- 
tours enhanced the sources of income On the completion of their 
studies the students used to pay honoiarmm to teacheis according to 
their ability The fee demanded by the teacheis m the famous Univer- 
sity of Taxila fiom the students of royal household and students belong- 
ing to aiistocracy weie looo pieces of gold jiei head"" The students 

ig Rajasekhaia Kavymimansa edited by C D D^al, MA, and Ananta- 
kiislina Shastiy, p 55 

20 Divyavadana 

21 Bj-bat Kalpa Sun a, vol I, p 88 

22 The Jataka 01 Stones of tlie Buddha’s Foimei Biiths vol. II, ti by 
W H D Rouse, M A p. 194 
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o£ poor families were taught and fed gratis m exchange of manual 
ivork while Manu prescribed to the king the duty of honourmg and 
supportmg a learned Brahmin A Kjatnya must ha\ e in his min d the 
patronage of leammg and nothmg more 

The life m Vedic and Art schools ivas decent happy and vigo* 
rous The students were looked on as children by the teachers 
Residence m a teacher s house rvas enjomed upon all scholars in the 
above two mstitutions of leammg We learn from the Buddhist source 
that even male students resided m the house of lady teachers We 
quote below to support our claim Tlicn a young fellow a resident 
pupil of the brahmm lady of the Verahaccani clan came to visit the 
venerable Udayin and on commg to him greeted him courteously 
and after the exchange of greetmgs and compliments sat doivn at one 
side ** 

It IS not clear from the evidences at our disposal ivhether female 
students m Jama India used to live in the house of their teachers dunng 
the period of their education but it is clear that they did recciVv 
education of a thoroughly effective type We have even from the scanty 
inatenaJs ivithm our reach a distinctly vind idea of the vigorous saenti 
fically perfect and systematic education that tvas within the reach ol 
all citizens irrespecmc of caste creed and sex. There is ere no 
frontiers of knoivledge Sacred and secular leammg flourished side 
by side The Brahmaruc scheme of education supplemented instead of 
supplanting the Jama scheme In a word in ancient India under the 
fostermg care of the Jama educationists a \cry useful and practical 
method of education anticipating some of the essential features of the 
educational mnoiations of modem tune existed and existed m a Mgo 
rous healthy and marvelously fresh condition 


sg The Book of ilic Kindred Sapngs Nikfija) |>art IV u by 

F L. Woodward MA- p 77 
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THE JAINA MONASTERIES 

THEIR IMPORTANCE AND PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENTS 

The Jama monasLenes played a very important pait in moulding 
die civilisation and the cultmal destiny of India, both in its intellec- 
tual and moial aspects These monasteiies did for India during a 
definite period of Indian history exactly ivhat their counterparts of 
middle ages did foi Europe during the dark age of her history. They 
kept the torch of learning binning in spite of and in the midst of 
intellectual and spiritual daikness They promoted the spirit of sweet- 
ness, spirituality and light, and developed the sentiments of humanity, 
chanty, piety and biotherhood The piiestly foundeis of Jama monas- 
teries -weie possessed of strong commonsense and foiesight ivhich weie 
displayed m the selection of their sites of learning which ivere mostly 
m the vicinity of the metropolis, the cities or sea-shores, or on the 
banks of iiveis ,011 the slopes of mountains and hills These ensured 
their accessibility and popularity, and guaianteed tlieii continuance 
People could easily flock to the centies of learning by boats through 
1 ivers or could walk through well-consti ucted 1 oads of which there were 
plenty m those days connecting the vast cities of India In our estimate 
of the pait played by the Jama centies of learning we should not forget 
the geogiaphical factors locations, mountains, m^ers, lakes, fauna, flora, 
and the net-work of transportation system ■which had a lemarkable bear- 
ing upon the Jama monasteiies 

The curricula of Jama education iveie compi ehensive and 
eminently practical, and took into full account the needs of Indian 
States It may be noted that every oiganised State m India needed at 
least the folloivmg depaitments, viz (1) department of treasury,^ (2) 
department of chanty^ (5) department of medicine,® (4) department 

1 Meiutunga Acarya, The Prabandhacmtamani, tr byC H Tawney, M 
P 67, p 170 

2 Ibidj p 38 3 Ibid, p 8i. 
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of aruiy * (5) cleparLnient of religion “ (6) department of education * 
(7) department of records (8) department of foreign relations * each 
under a superintendent As the names indicate the heads of these 
departments i\ere responsible officers wth requisite qualifications due 
to leammg experience and knowledge of the world The head of the 
educauon department ivas a superior Pan(ilita widi the extensive juris- 
diction of all scholars At his discretion lie had the right to exp^ the 
scholars from tlie country for twehc years The head of the foreign- 
relation department is’as a diplomat whose office svas to negotiate trea 
ties and agreements between his own State and other foreign States 
Each department consisted of gradauon of offices very much after the 
pattern of the modem States TTiere were provincial governors* over 
the heads of the department and above all vv’as the king the sole 
symbol of sovereignty representing the supremacy and strength of die 
States 

Aj m the mcKiem world of thus industrial age a variety of trades 
and industries both on large and small scales existed m Jama India 
and the aim of the Jama scheme of education was to equip the students 
with the necessary qualifications for all these branches of trade and 
industry as well as for the higher occupation relatmg to religion and 
moralit) In other words the jama scheme of education had the 
secular as well as religious aspects 

In the present lecture we arc especially mterested in the depart 
ments of religion and education with special bcamig on the develop- 
ment of the intellectual and cultural J/fe of the community We have 
textual ev idences to show that at a very early period of the Jama historv 
of India the seailar education came to be sepamted from the religious 
there being two distmct officers m charge of different departments on 
religion and education Tlie siipcnntcndent of the Tnpuniya Reli 
gious Foundation*" in Guzerat and the superior Pandita*^ were rcspcc 

4 Mcrutui’iga Acftry 1 The Prabandhaaiuiimani tr by C H Tawncy 
p 148 5 fbtd p 25 

6 Ibid p 52 

7 Ibid p 100 

8 Ibid p 41 p 141 

9 Ibid p 186 
10 Ibid p 35 


11 Ibid p 52 
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li\cl) in thaigc of icligioiis nnd sccul.n cduc.uion lliis was surely 
a hcaltli) ino\cuKnL aniic ipaiing in fact snnilai steps taken in the USA 
and ilie I'anojitan <ounn les in the nineteenth ccntiii). 0\ci and above 
those two de})ai iincnts pioMsion was made loi nnpaiting education to 
the inembeis of the lowil faiiiil) in the W’das and otliei seculai Aits 
1 imning in dancing and music as well as tinining in militaiy aits weie 
taken into full aitouni \mple pio\ision was also made foi tmining 
in hoise-iidmg clephant-i tdmg and nthei physical e\eiciscs This 
State pationage was avoided not on!^ to the Jamas but to the Biah- 
inins who maimanicd \ edu schools e\(lusi\cly foi the jDUiposc of im- 
jiaiting the satied loie 1 he incuanulc and othci aiti/an commu- 
nities had then guild vciiools nnpaiting tcchiiRal education iclatnig to 
mdusmes J'lie mcmlicis ol these communities wcic allowed to |Oin 
the \^eclic schools and the scIiooK lot setnkn cduc.ition By the by 
the guilds in jama Indi.i woie svsicmaiKalh oigani/cd \ei> much after 
tlic pattern of then comiic'ipnus m liie Middle Age I hey made then 
own b)-laws to maintam (lien discipline’- subject to llic sanction of 
the head of ilie Stale 'J lie ollice of ilic picsideni was m theoiy an 
clccinc one though in pinctice n was heiediiaiy ” As a lule the piesi- 
dcni was an cMiemeh cju.dilicd jieison iciscd in saciecl as w^ell as 
seculai litciainic and jiosses'^ed of a thoiougli knowledge of the woild 
of men and of tlie woild ol commcicc and industiy Oin mcagie in- 
foimaiion on this ))oini fiom pincly Jama sonic cs ma) be w'cli supple- 
mented b) Bihaspati, wlio says, “Honest pci sons, acquainted wuth the 
Vedas and the duty, able, sclf-ro^liollcd , spuing fiom noble families, 
and skilled in cvciy business, shall be appoiniccl as heads (of an associa- 
tion) ”” 

It IS clcai fiom the above th.it the scheme of education pationiscd 
by the Jama State was complclc, laiional and comprehensive, taking 
into account all tlic needs of the community, thcoiciical and practi- 
cal, seculai and sacicd Tlic cdiicalional insLituiions of all types en- 
joyed complete autonomy Of all educational institutions, the Jama 


12 Minor Law' Books, pan I, n by julnis Jolly, p 154, vcisc no ^ 

13 Piofcssor Fidhx Lacotc, Essay on the Giindclhya and ihc Brhat Katlid, 
tr by Rev A M Tabaid, M A , pp 142-43 

14 Bihaspati, Minoi Law Books, Pan I, ti. by Julius Jolly, P. 34^, g. 
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monasteries again deserve special notice on account of their complete 
ness and excellent organization and cosmopolitan nature of the Ideals 
The Jama monastenes were indcly distributed ail m'cr India and 
in their distribution tlie influence of geographical factors are clearly 
perceptible We gne below an illustratne list of the outstanding 
monasteries m India In Bengal Pundrai'ardhana " and the then coastal 
city of Tamralipta^® (nois Tamluk an obscure sub-division of Midna 
pur district in Bengal) as i\cll as Champaka^^ and Rajagj'ha^ m 
Magadha were important centres of Jama culture and Icammg 
Benares iravasti ^ Alabhiya (Alora) Manivaiya ^ Kampjlya ” 
(Kampil m FaroUiabad Disl UP) Ujjain on the bank of the 5ipra 
kjitipratishthapura on the bank of the Goda\'an KoUaga ” a su 
burb of Vaiiali Pa^iiyabhurni " Kummagama ^ Salakotthaya Cheiya in 
the suburb of Midhiyagama “ and m west India Nandanai'ana*' m the 

15 DnyiNtidina, edited by E. B Cowell MA- And R. A* Ndk MA-, 
P 427 

16 Maurice Bloomfield, The Life And Stones of The Jaina Sanor Piftva 

nitha, p 168 16b Ibid p 70. 

17 MaMbhlrata wl vi edited b} Handas Siddhantavagu, p 780 verse, 163 

18 Nirayivaib-fio edited bj A. S Gopaoi MA- and V J Chokshl BA„ 
p » verse » 

ip Ibid p 69 >ersc 90 10 Ibid p 63 vmc^ 81 

*1 The Uvisagadasio wl il tr by A F Rudolf HSemlc, PhD^ p J03 

II Nirayi\'aliyfto edited by A S Gopani MA^ and V J Chokshl, BA-, 
p in verse, 14s 

13 U\’4saga(iasao vol ii p 106 165 

133. Cuniunghan 1 Anacnt Geograph) edited by Surendra Nath Majumder 
MA*, p 104. 

14- Hanbhadra Sdri Saraariicca Kabfi, tr by M G. Modi MA LL^B^ p 88, 

15, Amara Candra Suri Padrnftnanda Mahii;A\7a, edited by H IL Kapadia, 
p, 15 verse n 

95a- Haribhtdra Sun op dt„ p 39 

sG Uvilsagadasio p 166 verse S67 

17 Ibid appendix p, 9 

97a, Jaina Sutras, port I tr by Hermann Jacobi p 164 

98 U\- 4 sagadas 4 o appendix, p s 

99 Ibid p la 

50, N^r4^•a^•aliy^lo p 155 
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subinb of Raiaval (Dwaiaka), Polasapuia/^ Patalapuia,'’- Moderapura/'^ 
Sakiinikavihaiad' ni ihc ciiy of Bhigupina (modem Broach) m the 
ncighbouihood of Naimada, Vaidhamana,'*' and in ihc soiuhein India 
in ihc iith century Kohkonapuli,'*" Kopana'’" ^lavana Belgola,'’^ 
Pombucca''” (modem Hiimcca), Balligamc,’” Anckantamaia,'^ Kiippa- 
aiiL in the Sohiab talnkat, Banavasenad/- Heggaie*'’ (about seven miles 
fiom Buliyiu in the Chitaldioog district), iSimgerid'* Kolhapur,^' 
Bandanikc’'’ (also variously known as Bandhavanagaia and Bandhava- 
pura), Dorasamudia,'*’ Arasiyakeie,"*® (a famous scat of Jama culture 
in the Karnataka country), i\^ere all noted as centres of Jainism in 
ancient and mediaeval India The Jama monasteiies sprang up all 
over India m small toAvns and villages, devoting themselves to the 
diffusion of light— religious, academic and practical to tiain up their 
alumni for diveise vocations of life 

As "we have noted above, the sites of the Jama monasteries were 
selected m consideration of many geogiaphical factois, all calculated 
to increase the accessibility and popularity of the centres of education 
We notice belotv somewhat m detail die geographical factors exercising 

3] Uvasagaclasao, vol 11, p 140, paia 212 

32 Rajasekhara Suii, Pi abandhakosa, vol I, p 26 

33 Ibid, Loc Cit 

34 IVIenitunga Acaiya, Prabandhacintamani, vol I, tr. by C H Tavaiey, 
M A , p 136 

35 Ibid, p 134 

36 Bhasker Anand Salctoie, MA, PhD, D Phil , Mediaeval Jainisn 


P 191 
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Ibid, p 192 
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Ibid, p 193 
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Ibid, p 200 
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Ibid, p 204 
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Ibid, p 205 
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Saletore, op 
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powerful mflucncc on sclcctcfl Jama inoinstcncs and their educational 
actuitics 

riic inllucncc of geographical fartors upon the nsc and growtli 
of some of ilic Jaim momsicries is noted bclou — 

(i) Afonastcncs — Geographical factors — 

(i) Punnabhadda monos’ (i) Water —inland bodies of tv^ter— 
ter) at Clnmpakj pools wells ^*hkcs ponds lotus pools®® 

(2) Vegetation — 

(a) agnaiUural crops — 
nee wheat sugarone and lotus®* 

(b) Tropical Senrb jungle — 
gosiravsandal reil-sandal dardara sandal 
\’anous species of trees w^lh nght of tap roots 
upper roots stems bark single stems thick 
broad and round trees shooting leaves in summer 
thickets bushes bowers arbours asoka trees 
kuia-grass vikuia-grass lakukis chattropas 
^uijas saptapamas dadhipamas lodhras dhavas 
arjunas nipaskutajas kadainbas sav'yas panasas 
pomegranates ialas wine pilins tainalas pnyakas 
pnyangas puropakas rapa vrk^as tilakas and 
nandi v^kjas were encompasses b) man) creepers 
padmaka-crcepiers naga-creepers campaka-creepers 
mango-crcepcrs forest-creepers vnsantila-crcepers 
atimuklaka-crecpers jasmine-creepers iyama-creepers “ 


49 The Antagadadaifto And Anuttartmivaijn'dasao tr by L. D Bamelt, 
D Lilt p 1 

50 Ibid p 5 

51 Jbid p i 

51 Ibid pp p 6 p 7 
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(3) Fauna — 

Elephants, hoiscs"* buffaloes, oxen, i-ains'', cocks, 
capons”’, panots, peacocks, thrushes cuckoos, kobhagas, 
bhingarajas, konclalas, plieasants nandnnukhas, 
kavilas, pingalakkhagas, clucks ludd) geese, 
kalahamsas, w atci -fot\ 1 

(j) Tianspoiiation - 
high-ioads, junction of thiee, foui 01 more 
loads Vehicles cliaiiots, palanquins, litteis, cais and 
can lages 

(2) Afonasteiy in the Sahassamba- (1) Floia 

vana garden in the subuib of Kain- 

pillapuia 

(3) Afonasteiy in the gaiden oi (1) 

Sankhavana in the subuib of Ala* 

bhiya 

(4) SaIakottha)a Cheiya in the su- (i) Flourshing ni hour of 

bulb of Alidhqagaina the Maluka-cicejici 

(5) Duipalasa*'’' monastei) at Kol-(i) Soil, density of pojiulation 
laga located in the subuib of Vanija- S. tianspoUalion-s\slcm 

giama "uhich is in its tuin a subuib of 
Vaisali 

(6) Alonastcn at Nandanaiana (1) Fauna — 

gaiden located in the noilh-castci .1 Hainsas, dcci heions w.uci- 
dncction of Baiaiai cit\ foi\l, luddy-gccse, ihiushcs and 

cue koos 


33 The Xntac’adadr’sao \nd \miuai<)\a\aiM-da''it), ti l)^ L 1) Hun'i!, 
PP 11 P P 7 
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(«) Landscapea —Levels crags 
caverns cascades declivities 
slopes and peaks ® 


(7) Monastery at Sinv-ana** and ac (1) Flora 
cording to other authority at Sahas 
sarabavana ^ both located m the 

suburb of Polasapura 

(8) Monastery at Aiolavana located (i) Inland body of ivater mz •• 

at K^i^ipratisthapunL the Godavan n\er 

(a) Vegetation — mango^rchards 
containing mango-trees nimba trees 
aioka trees trees of vaned description 
and atmiukta-creepers 


63 The Antagadadaslo And Anuitarovai’iiya-dasJo tr bj" L. D Bamctt 
MA. D Lul p Loc Cit 
G4. Ibid p 94. 

65 The UvAiagadasio p 118 para, i&o 

66 Haribhadra Sun SamartJcca Rahl, edited by M C, Modi MA-, 

P 40 



LECTURE IV 


THE JAINA MONASTERIES 

THEIR ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION AND CULTURAL ACTHTTIES. 

The Jama monastciies weie highly oiganised insLitiUions managed 
and coiiu oiled by a hieiaichy of ofTiccis To trace their histo- 
rical giowth and development is a veiy difficult task owing to paucity 
of materials Suffice it to say tliat thcie was an Executive Council coiTes- 
pondmg to the Senate oi the Couit of the modem University It looked 
aftei the geneial administiation and conducted negotiations with the 
State in case of disputes “The council irho managed the temple of 
Shree Rishub Dev theicupon bi ought foith their coppei -plates and 
other records to piovc, m the loyal court, the antiquity of their piivi- 
leges ” ^ We liave already leferied to the piactice of king Vijaya’s ap- 
pointing a superintendent foi Tiipuiusa Religious foundation— a fact 
which evidently implies the existence of State contiol over education 
And there existed a vaiicty of schools undei pationage including those 
for the membeis of the loyal household Outsideis were also admitted 
to State schools The task of administering the monasteries and con- 
ti oiling their policy ivas enti listed to an assembly of monks with die 
Siddha as their supreme head This body con'esponded to modern 
academic Council of Univeisities 

6ii Yogindra Acarya in his “Paiamatma Piakasa,” mentions 
Acaryas, Upadhayas and Sadhus- aic the thiee giades of mums They 
together with the Arhats and Siddhas^ constitute Pahca-Paiamesti. 
According to Kundakunda Acarya, the Siddhas aie the foremost 
among die Jama saints and are heads of ascetic bands “Having re- 
peatedly saluted the Siddhas, the foremost gi'eat Jmas and the saints 
a person may adopt asceticism, if he desires escape from misery."^ 

1 Alexander Kinloch Foibes, Ras Mala, Vol I, p iiy 

2 bri Yogmdia Acaiya, The Paiamalma-prakasa, tr h} SiicYale Dass 

Jain, F A , p 2, 7 3 Ibid, p 53, 2pa 

4 5 rl Kundakundacaiya, Pi avacanasara, edited hv A '' Tcadhyo 
p 24 ‘ 
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2d 

He prostnics himself before a (grcat) saint the head of an ascetic 
ba;id “ Naturally i Siddha must be die supreme head of a Jama 
monastery Next in order of ranl^ is the Arhat The third in rank 
in the Jama hicnrchy of monks is the Acar^'a a learned scholar ivho 
has reached the highest stage of asceticism The Upadhyaya holds an m 
fenor position to the Acar^-a and teaches the Vedas and secular sacnces 
The Acar)a is the adept who has reached the highest pomt of asce 
ticism but has not )ct attamcti to the status of die Arhat The Upadhyaya 
is the master whose cliief duty is to insmict odicrs and the Sadhu is 
die ascetic who follows the rules of asceticism The Sramanas arc 
ascetics who arc tersed m the scriptures and lead dieir life m strict con 
fomiit) wnth the monastic rules and arc expert in die interpretation of 
the sacred texts.* They also must hate tcaclimg responsibihty m the 
monasteries^ We ha\c to nicniion m the connection tivo spiritual 
dignitaries— Prat'ajj'a-da^'aka and the Nir)apaka the former dmeharg 
mg the function of initiating nonces in die ascetic fold and the latter 
rcliabilitatmg the memben guilt) of misconduct, m the ngbt course 
That preceptor at iihosc hands the) accept the (ascetic) emblem is 
knowTi as Pranijya-da)’aka (ic the teacher who miuates them mto 
the ascetic fold) die rcmaming ascetics w ho help to re-establish them m 
the nght course when they ha\e committed certain defaulu are 
called Niryapaka • Each class of hierarchy of teachers mentioned 
abo\e had distmct funcuons to discharge— a fact which inll be clear 
from the follownng quotations It must be noted that all the most 
obvious and useful duties of saintship arc discharged m this stage for 
example— teaching and preaching the scriptures and readmg smd ivnt 
mg the books lookmg after die discipline of pupils traselling abroad 
and taking load 

THE CURRICUL.\ IN THE JAINA MONASTERIES — 

The cumcula m the Jama monasteries were encyclopaedic cm 
braemg Hindu Buddhist and Jaina courses of studies The first 

5 Ibid p s 

G Sri KundaiundiicSr}-a Prasacanasani edited by A. N Upadhyc, MA. 
p 50 verse no js 

7 Ibtd p verse no 65 

8 Ibid p 1183 ^•e^sc no 10. 
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group included the Biahmanic and the Art courses The second group 
included the whole lange of Buddhist couises and the third group the 
twelve Angas of the Jamas The whole scheme of studies was lemarkably 
adjusted to die needs of the scholais of all lanks— the high and the lov^' 
puisuiiig seculai or leligious couises of studies It admiiably takes 
care of “G” and “S” factois The Vedic or Biahmanic, the Buddliistic 
and die Jama systems especially took care of the aforesaid 
first factor or general native abilities and the Art courses of the “S” 
factor or specific abilities Though these tivo terms weie coined by 
Spearmann, these tivo t^qies of intelligence ivere known to the ancient 
Jamas which they utilwed in cmncular construction 

A We learn from the Anuyogadvaia Sutram that the following 
couises of studies weie followed the four Vedas, the Vedangas, the 
Vyakarana, the diamas, the Lokayata (Carvaka), Sankhya, Vai^e- 
sika, the Sastitantia (a Sankhya treatise) Ramayana, Bhimasu- 
ruksha, Kautilya’s Arthasastia, Treatment of hoises, the Science of 
dial lots, Kaipaslka Sastias, Nagasukshma, Kanaka-saptati ^astra, etc 
B Buddha Sasana (the Doctrms of Buddha) 

C The seventy-two Arts ” (These will be discussed m connectiop 
with the education of the pi mces ) 

D The tivelve Angas of the Jamas ivliich aie as folloivs — 

1 Acaranga Sutia 

2 Sutrakrtanga. 

3 Sthananga 

4 Samavayanga 

5 Vyakliya Prajnapti 

6 Jnatadharma-kadiah 

7 Upasakada^ah 

8 Antakrdda^ah 

9 Anuttaraupapatikadasah 

10 Pia^na-Vyakaranam 

1 1 Vipaka-^utram 

12 Drstivada 

We do not know for certain which of the Jama monasteries offered 
g. Anuyogadv^a-Sutra, p 30 10 Anuyogadvara-Sutra, p 32, 
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the cnqdopacdic curricula mcluduig the Brahmanic the Arts as well as 
the Jama courses of studies IVc learn however from the Prabandha Koja 
sol 1 that the sesent) tsso Arts including the Vedas the Vedangas 
Fine-Arts Military sciences and other scientific courses were offtred 
to Aim pnnee of Kanauj son of king Yafovarman at the Jama monav 
tcry at tlie city of Morera m Guzerat by Siddhasena “ It is hotvever 
quite likely that all tlic important Jama monasteries offered 
the whole range of encyclopaedic courses of studies with modifications 
to suit the needs of local soaety and mdividuals We have not mate 
rials at our disposal to prose our contention But sve learn from stray 
references in the Jama scriptures that eleven of the tsvelve Angas svere 
offered m the follosvmg Jaiha irronastcries — 

(1) Campa —In die Posalia house at Campaka Kamadeva re 
celsed instruction m the Law from Mahavtra his spintua] masters’ 

(2) Rajagrha — Tlie eleven Angas were also taught to novices 
young or adult m the Gunaiila sanctuary at Rajagyba There a rich 
man of the name of Makai renounced the world and took to monastic 
life and studied the senptures ” 

(3) Vaiiall —At KoUaga a suburb of Vauijagrama which was in 
Its turn a suburb of Vaiiall a householder of Ihe name of Ananda 
direcdy became a disciple of Lord Mahavira with some characteristic 
expressions of piety and devotion “ 

(4) Benares —The Jama sanctuary Kama Mahavana at Bara 
nasi offered instructions m the eleven Angas It is stated that Kmg 
Alakkha of the above city jomed on his reurement from active life 
the monastic order and devoted himself to an arduous course of 
studies 

(5) In the city of Sravasu which was a centre of spiritual culture 


11 Rfijaiekhara^ Prabandhakoia, voL I p 17 

12 tUvfliagadasSo voL I tr by A. F Rudolf HSemle, p 81 

ij. The Antagadadasflo And Anuttarovavaiyfi DasSo tr by L. D Barnett 
MA, DXlL p 85 

14, The Uvfliagadasio voL I tr by A F Rudolf HOemle, pp tl-io 
15 The Antagadadas 5 o And AnuttarovaviiyS Dislo tr by L. D Bametu 
MA, DXiU p 96 
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in a very vitally important point in education These views are diame- 
trically opposed to the vie^vs that prevail m the field of education m 
the modem world of to-day in practice and not in theory. 

The mediod of study tiiat prevailed m the Jama monastery was 
a compiehensive and rational one, there being five steps in the 
passage ol tlie acquisition of knowledge, namely, rehearsal, 'repetition, 
interrogation, concentration and discussion Study is fivefold saying 
or learning one’s lesson , questioning tlie teacher about it, repetition, 
pondermg, and religious discourse The Jama teachers especially 
valued die influence of repetition m imparting knowledge and the very 
word repeatedly occuis m the sacred text^^ Over and above, following 
the method of five steps, die Jama authorities utilized the biographical 
method m their extension lectures They used to utilise a real or 
fictitious personality as a peg round which to iveave dieir lessons on 
literary and moral subjects 

JThere is reason to believe diat the Jama monasteries made special 
provisions for the military and physical education of the princes and 
the children of die military classes Invariably there was either a field 
attached to every monastery for the exercise of military students or 
there were public gardens reserved exclusively for diis purpose , these 
were utilized by die monks to offer military mstmctions to their pupils^ 
As m a modern military school, here the prmces learnt military waidare 
from their professors, ivho m spite of their being monks, were versed in 
military arts The teachers used to suggest remedies for pointing out de- 
fect 111 their- movements and so forth In teaching military science the 
teachers adapted their course of trammg to the mental aptitude of the 
students We can get a clear glimpse into die state of things that pre- 
vailed m the field of military education m Jama India “He exhibited to 
the Lord the shooting of a doll on a wheel, shooting an invisible object 
by sound, the shooting at a target in water, the shooting of a clay-ball on 
a wheel ^vith arro^vs, who sho^ved pddagatij carrymg a sword and shield, 
having entered the shield like the moon in a cloud He tvhirled 
mpidly a lance, spear, and club, giving the appearance of a fiery streak 
of lightmg, revolving m the sky He showed him kmfe-science with 

24 Jama Sutras, vol II tr by Hermann Jacobi, p 179, 4 

25 Sri Yogindra Acaiya, Paiamatma-prakasa, tr by Rickhab Dass Jain, BA,' 
P 59. 341 
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all the knife (xMitions expert in all the steps, like a dancer slicnving a 
dance From dc\'olion to his teacher and a desire to be taught b) him 
shelved Ajita Si’amin Ins skill in other ivcapons also W^iatcicr iv'as 
lacking in Sagaras arts the Master taught him For such a man had 
such a teacher So both engaged in acinuies according to their natures 
crossed the fi^t pcriotl of life and tratcllcd crossing the boundary of a 
\ illagc 

The admission to the Jama monasteries exaaly folloived the 
method of admission to the Vcdic schools tlicrc being an ofliccr ivath 
tlic title of Pra\’aj)’a-da)*aka ivho initiated the nonces into the accctic 
fold and there being another officer who looked after tlicir moral con 
duct Tlic title of the latter was Nir)’apaka We learn from the Pniiai 
canasara and the Mulacara Sutra that an ethical code of conduct of a icry 
stria t)"pc was applied to the guidance of novices of Jama monastcncs 
Special respea was to be showm to tcachcn senior monks and guats 
Standing up (when the cldcrl) monks ami c) following them (when 
they arc going) showing respect (to them) and rcmoi’al of fatigue 
these accompanied by salutation and adoration arc not forbidden for 
monks having auspicious resultant of consciousness 

The Sramanas vvnth concentrated mind moral disaplmc and feith 
must regularly study the scnpturcs He who is simultaneously ap- 
plied to (the cultivaition of) die tno of right faith knowledge and con 
durt IS said to have attained concentration and he has perfect as 
ceticism Tlic Jama fathers consider the study of the scnpturcs to 
be of supreme importance Application to the (study of) scriptures is 
of the highest importance- ” The students of Jama monasteries 
received their education boardmg and lodging free Beggmg-tours 
were prescribed for the students Tlie teachers were required to 
follow a presenbed scheme of duties wdiich wnll be evident from the 
follovmig quotations Preachmg alone right faith and knowledge 
receiving and feeding the pupils and givnng mstniaion m the worship 

*6 Hemacandra Tmasti^iUkfipuniyicarita vol 11 tr by Helen M 
Johnson Ph-D p 71 

ty Sri Kundakimdicflrya Pravacanasftra* edited by A- N Upadhye MA- 
p. 31, TOTC 47 

18 Jbt4 p, 30 vcm 41 
sg Ibid p 30 verse 39 
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of gieat Jins consLitutc the couise of conduct of monks -with auspici- 
ous resultant of consciousness. In addition to the above duty, the 
folloisung ten commandments aie presciibed for the ascetics by tlhe 
great Jinas Violation of any of these commandments amounts to a 
default on their pait “Five vows, fivefold caiefulness, control of 
five senses, pulling out of the hair, sixfold Ava^yaka or essential naked- 
ness, not taking bath, sleeping on gi'ound, not cleanmg the teeth, taking 
meals in standing postuie and taking only one meal a day— these, in 
fact, have been prescribed, as the pi unary virtues of the ascetic, by the 
gieat Jinas 

Mention is constantly made of various grades of academic honours 
such as the diploma of Pandita, Bahusiuia and Doctoiate degrees Likt^ 
tire modern Universities, the Jama fatheis used to confer degrees on suc- 
cessful students The title of Pandita used to be confened on successful 
students of model ate attainments It was by no means the highest 
degree in the Jama Unn'ersity Such a title used to be confened on scho- 
lars of the Vihramasila University by the kings of Bengal “Daia'u'f 
wurde ihm 7 Air Zeit des Konigs Mahapala ein schoner Aufenthaltsort, 
namens Vikiama^ila bewahrt We leain of tins title fiom tire Maha- 
bharata and the Buddhist souices , and the definitions contained therein 
do not shoiv it to be tire highest academic honour It used to be conferred 
upon scholars not so much foi their erudition and depth of learning as 
for their asceticism and puiity of character The Jama temple of Arista- 
nemi in Kanavati, Guzeiat, had pandits attached to it®- The m- 
ferioiTty of the diploma of pandita to a doctoiate will be clear fronl the 
following quotation “Repiesentatives of all sects were summoned to 
levise the pancgyi'ic, and the teachei Hemacandra sent there his subor- 
dinate disciple the pandita Ramacandia In tire Vedic schools, 
too, the diploma of Pandita did not indicate tire highest type of honour 
This title used to be confeiTed upon a student studying in a Vedic sdrool. 
Tins view is corroborated by the following quotation “She was iifa^e 

30 Si I Kinidakundacaiya, Piavacanasaia, edited by A N Upadhye, MA 
p 25, veises 8-9 

31. Taianatha, Geschichte des Buddhismiis m Indien, tr by Scliiefnei, p S32. 

32. Meiutunga Acaiya, Piabaiidhacintamani, tr. by C. H. Tawhey, M.A, 

P 97. . ^ - 

33 'Ibid-, -p 93 . . 
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o\cr to a Tan^lua named Vamruci for the purpose of study Ongi 
naHy meant to signifj asceticism the title Paudtta came gradually to 
denote scliolarslup Tlic process of transition smII be clear from the 
Yvords of Zaard Buddln He Y\ho after examining botli lands of 
senses, intemallj and extcmall), is endowed with a clear understanding 
and has conquerred c\il and good (tanhasukka) such a one is called 
a Pan^lila (wise) h) being so “ Buddhaghosa seems to support this 
Mew of Lord Buddha His expression pan^liccaip is equu'alcnt to 
cnidition ^Vc quote below from Biiddhaghoja Where the mfijhzn/i 
twfform fmndtccaui isrcndcrd erudition and paraphrased (Asl 147) 
as patidUassa bhavo the state of a wise person one svho svas discern 
inent discrcuon one who has diosen tliat good part as contrasted wnth 
the a\cragc sensual person or foolish youth ^ According to Jama 
audiontics as we ha\c notctl u referred to asceticism Gradually at 
a much later period the diploma of Pandita came to signify academic 
honour and it usc<l to be conferred c\cn upon females on account of 
their scholanhip and proficiency m all the sciences*’ 

The ^[asieTs degree — The Jama literature proper does not give 
us any exphat reference to the Masters degree although we hai'e 
a good deal of infonuation about u from the Buddhistic sources The 
followmg quotation pro\es tlie existence of Master s degree m Buddhist 
India during the life-mne of Lord Buddha He is a roaster of logical 
analysis a master in analyrmg causal rebtions a master of gramma 
tical analysis master in analyzing dungs knoimble ** It is probable 
though It 13 not certain that the Jamas followed the Buddhist practice 
of conferring Masters degree on competent candidates We have it 
on record that the Buddhist Universiues conferred the honour on the 
deserving candidates during the life tune of the Buddha himself. In 
the seventh century the famous University of Nalanda used to confer 
this honour upon competent students Abo\c the Masters degree 

34, Mcrutufiga Acirya PrabandlmcmtlUnaiil, tr by C H Tawney MA., 

P 5 

35 The Sutta Nipita tr by V FambfiU p 90 

36a. Buddhaghosa* The Expositor \oI I tr by Maung Tin, MA, p 33*^ 

36b The Attanagalu Vaihsa tr by Jama D Alvdi, JtA.S pp *3 » 4 - 

37 Hcmacandr 4 cftrya The YogaiSitra, voL I p 397 verse 95 

38 AhguUara Nikfiya \t)L II tr by F L. Woodw^ MA p 89 
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thclc was that of Bdlniirula, m between the clegicc of the Mastei and 
that of the Doctoi We have icKtunl lefci cnees to thicc distinct giades 
of this (Icgicc in a jjassage in he Ralpasiuia whcic we aic told that the 
designation of Bahnsiuia slionld be confened on a \eisatile scholar, 
\eiscd in diffeiciu blanches of knou ledge, possessed of a keen inteiest 
in scientific piiisun, and a steady bent of mind, gi\cn to the habit of 
w-indcring fioni plate to place in quest of knov ledge This gieal 
academic distinction used to be bcsioucd on scholais who had aheady 
obtained the degice of .Mastei of Aits and ucic piosccuting post-gi'adu- 
atc studies below the ictjuncmeius of a Doctoiatc We have no know- 
ledge of an\ Jama inonastci ics ( onfen mg this dcgi ce on us students , but 
uc do know fiom I-'l'smg that the Unncisiiy of Nalanda liabitually con- 
fciTcd this ncadcniic honoui on tninpeicnt candidates The following 
passage will beat out oui contention “ \ pci son wlio has studied so 
fai as this (book), is saitl to lia\e mastei eel the giammatical scemee, 
and ma) be compaicd to one who has leaint llie Nine Classics and all 
the oilici authois of China All the above mentioned books are 
studied by both piicsts and lawmen , if not, tlicy cannot gam the fame 
of the well-informed (In much he.ard , Bahusiiua, oi ‘knowing much 
of the ^luti Only Inilliant scliolais of c\ccptional capacity w^ere 

allowed to take this couise It w’as a coveted dcgicc demanded 
of a ininisici of a king piepaiatoiy to his appointment “In the city 
of Vis.lla theie was a veiy hcioic king named Nanda He had a mmis- 
tci named Bahusiuta 

The Doctoiatc *— Unlike the Master’s dcgice the Doctoi ate 
is lepcatcdly mentioned m Jama litciatmc Eminent Jama 
church fathcis like Hcmacandia,’’- ^lidcva,'''’ Bappahatti,^^ Abhaya- 


39 Sthavira Aipa Bhadiabahu Swami, Bihat Kalpa Sutia, vol. I, p 117, 
verse no 400 

40 I-Tsing, A Recoid of Buddhist piacticcs, ti by T Takakusu, p 180, 
41. Vikiama’s Advcniuic, ti by Fianklin Edgeilon, pait I, p 33 

42 Merutunga Acaiya, Prabandhacintamani, tr by C H Tawney, MA, 
P 123. 

43 Ibid, p 98, 102. 

44. Ibid, p. 201,, 
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5un« Japmangala Ja>-ascna« ^ilaguna «Vijayascna « and others 
were rcccpicnts of this grent marh of honour A typical Jama Doctor 
inch as Hcmacandra chamcicnscd by thirty six marks We read 
In ns much as his mind r\-as grounded m all the reccncd religious 
treatises and Upanisacls and his bo<ly adorned s\ith the thirty six 
good points of a Jama doctor his religious tcaclicr formally conferred on 
him that dignity ^ It is clear from the text that tlic requirements for 
the Doctors degree in the Jnina monastery were of a comprehensive 
nature including a thorough knowicilgc of Jama as well as Vcdic litera 
tures and Arts By the by it is also c\idcnt that the candidate* for 
Doctorate in the Jnma University were acquainted with the 
technique of research like their modern counterparts like them they 
too freely consulted the State records in order to prepare their theses 
In support of our contention the following Imes may be quoted Then 
Kuraudeandra seated m a litter and the Pandit Ratnaprabha on foot 
came into the Record office to wTiic down thesis and the counterstate 
ment* Kumudeandra had his thesis taken doivn by the officials of the 
Record office That this hjgli degree of scholarship rcqumid m 
the recepient of a Doctor s degree s\’as almost universal is evident from 
the works of I Tsmg who giics us an idea of the standard that prevailed 
in the Unncrsity of Nalanda The pnests learn besides all the 
Vlnaya works and in\estigatc Sutras and Sastras as well They oppose 
tlie heretics as they would drive beasts (deer) m middle of a plam 
and explain aivay disputations as boding ivater melts frost In this 
manner they became famous throughout Jambudvipia (India) received 
respect above gods and men and scrvmg under the Buddha and pro- 
moting His doctrines of such persons m eicry generation only 

one or nvo appear These men could compose a work on the spot, 
whatever subject was required— such men could commit to memory 

tb? contents of rwo ■volumes having heard them only once ® From 

45 Prabandhadntiiiianl p 196 

46 I^id p 93 

47 Ibid p 167 

48 Ibid p 19. 49 P *57 6° P '*7 

51 Ibid p 100 

(I I Tili^ A Record ot Buddhist Praedeo, tr by T Taksiuiv pp iBi-Si, 
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two Arabian authoiiucs of ihc ninth ccniiny A D , wc can gather that 
the pracicc of confomng Docioiaic ivas also in vogue in Ceylon 
"7'iic king of tin*; land has lath's wliith arc the gioinid work of Religion 
and Go\cinmcnt of the countiy Hcic arc Doctors, and Assemblies 
of learned men like those of ilic Hadiihs among the Aiabs The 
Indians icpan to ilicsc Assemblies and write dot\n what they hcai of 
the Lives of ihcn piophcts, and the \arioiis expositions of the Laws 

It IS definite that this gicai honotii was iicvci confciied on any 
student for ihc mere lolumc of his learning • originality and lesearch 
w'crc the most needful thing in a Doctor The jnospcctive Doctoi had 
to look foi truth in jn unary souiccs available in the Stale libiaiy or in 
liic libiaiics of the monastciics Kundakunda Acarya composed his 
thesis III the State libiary 

In the Jama as well as the Buddhist Univcisitics, the scheme of 
woik foi a Doctoi was \ci) arduous. Thcic w^cic good many lesearcli 
srholais oi prospect i\c Doctors wdio became emincni anihoiities. 
In latci limes, one such typical scholai w%as Buddhaghosa himself From 
the tc\i It IS clear that he looked foi clai ificaiion and harmony of the 
tiuth of Buddhist jihilosoph). A good deal of elaborate study 
was needed foi the pin pose In a woid, icsearchcs in a Buddhist 
University iccjuiicd thoiough ciiticism of a doctrine, test of its 
genuineness, synthesis and intci pi elation “That wdiich investigates 
impel inancncc, etc , is ‘Search’ (vicaya) ‘Research’ (pavicaya) show^s 
incicase by means of the picpositions ‘Scaich for doctimc’ is that 
wdiich investigates the doctimc of the Foui Tiuths”“‘ and we quote 
again “In the exposition of ‘invcstigniion’, the [kernel] of the w’^oid 
cffifi expi esses a going-about the object This is the piimaiy meaning. 
'Investigation' indicates general sciutiny The next terms wuth pre- 
fixes— anu-upa-vicai a indicate oidci and closeness in the investigation 
Next, ‘mental adjustment’ indicates the mind being fitted to its object 
as an aichcr fixes his anow'^ to tlic bow-stimg, and ‘examination’ is eitlieE 
a sustained consideration, or the opposite— ivant-of-consideration (anu- 


53 Ancient Accounl of India and China by iito Mahommedan Travellers, 
ti by Eusebius Reunando, pp 83-84 

54. Buddhaghosa, The Expositor, vol. I, ti. by Mating Tin, M.A., p. 195. 
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pcUkhiiS an upckkJiata) “ TTiis anticipates the spine of thoroughness 
comprcIicn5i\cnes5 and methodical elaborateness svhich arc charac 
tcnsUcs of a modem student engaged in the senous ivork of research. 
Quotations too ere in soguc For example Rajaickhara made quota 
tions from Kalidasa s Kumarasambhas-am m the body of his tvork 
KasTamimanisa 

Education in the Jama monasteries w'as a sj'stcmatic never-endmg 
process practised by scholan from the cradle to the grave. Those 
Jama monks sscrc perennial students Icammg thmgs spintual and men 
tal through meditation dcmtion and study “ John Desvey the great 
Amcncan educationist m a similar key charactenzed cduca 
tion as a continuous process Precisely the same \icw sv’as held b) 
Manu on the one Iiand and Lord Buddha on the other Manu re 
quired the Brahmin scholars to study the Vedas daily even after they 
base completed their courses of study in the technical sense Let hun 
daily pour o\cr those Institutes of science which soon give mcrcase of 
wisdom those which teach the acqumtion of wealth those which are 
beneficial (for other i\orldly concerns) and likewise over the Nigamas 
which explain the Veda. 

The Jama monks like their mediaeval counterparts m Europe 
besides studying used to copy manuscripts of v'aluablc books m their 
cells Thus they kept the torch of leammg burmng TTicy used to 
go on preaching tours to different monasteries to deliver extension 
lectures before large audience of both sexes. Tins was the practice 
common to both the Buddhists and the Jamas and Lord Mahavira 
Lord R^abha Dr Hcmacandra were all peripatetic teachers delivering 
their messages to mankind for tbeir permanent good 

We give below statistics on monastic education prepared from the 
pages of the Kalpasutra. Even makmg allowance for exaggera 
tion we can get a fair idea of the diffusion of monastic educauon 
m India under the control of the Jama fathers 


55 Bnddlughofa, The Expositor vol I, tr by Mtong Tin, p 189. 

56 The Uvisagadasfio tr by A. F Rudolf HOonle, PhJ) p 6i vcisc. 77 
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I Lord Rsabha, 84,000 
the Kosalin had ^ramanas 
under him 
Rsabhasena as 
head of the 
community of 


11. 18,000 

Lord Aristanemi ^ramanas 
had under him 
Varadatta as head 
of a community of 


III. Lord Parsva 16,000 
had under him ^ramanas 
Aryadatta as the 
head of a commu- 
nity of 


305.000 4750 sages who knew 

lay votaries the 14 Purvas 

with Sreyam^a 9000 sages who knew 

at their head Avadhi knowledge 

(c) 20,000 Kevalins 

(d) 20,600 sages 

who could transform 
themselves 

(e) 12,650 sages of vast 
intellect 

(f) 12,650 professors 

(g) 20,000 males who 
have reached perfec- 
tion 

(h) 22,900 sages who 
reached their last birth 

169,000 (a) 400 sages and 

lay votaries (b) 15,00 Kevalms who 

with Nanda at gained Avadhi know- 

their head ledge 

(c) 15,00 sages 

■who gained transform 
themselves 

(d) 1000 sages of vast 
intellect 

(e) 800 professors 

(f) 16,00 sages in tlieir 
last birth 

(g) 15,00 males who 
reached perfection 

164.000 (a) 350 sages who knew 

lay votaries 14 Pun'^as 

■with Su-vn-ata (b) 14,00 sages who 

at their head gained Avadhi know- 

ledge 

(c) 1000 Kevalins 

(d) 11,00 sages wdio 
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could transform them 
selves 

(c) Coo sages svho ac 
quircd correct knenr 
ledge 

(0 750 sages of vast m 
icllcct 

(g) Goo professors 
(li) 1200 sages tvho 


IV Lord Maha 

(A) 

reached their last birth ” 
(3)314 adv-anced disa 

\Ira had directly 

pics possesed of a ins 

Under him 


dora next to perfection 

-N $ 


(b) 1300 disaples 
possessed of mductive 
knoivJedge 

(c) 700 disaples posses- 
sed of certain knoi\ 
ledge 

(d) 700 possessed of the 
poivcr of assuming a 
different form 

(c) 500 of large mtellect 
{f} 400 disputants 


(B) 

(g) 700 male disaples 
ivho after death obtain 
ed perfect hT>craUon 

(h) 250 ivho obtained 
super-cclectial mansion 


The Lord had under him 1 1 000 

(1) Indrabhuti male ascetics 

as head of the community of 

an ^excellent band of 

(2) and Sahthaiatakar 1 59 000 male 

as head of an excellent lay adherents " 

select band of 

58 ^pasCtra, voL 1,9 174 p 59 The Kalpa SQtra And 

Nava Tatva tr by Rev J Stevenson, DD pp 93-94 
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THE EDUCATION OF WOiMEN-ECCLESIASTICAL 

The object of the piesent lecture is to offer to the audience an 
idea of education mipaited to ■women as a pieparation for ecclesiastical 
activities in Jama India as far as it may he gathered from the available 
litemture on the subject It is clear that there -^vere tivo distinct types 
of female education (i) The first type of education -was imparted by 
nuns to prospective nuns in nunneries and to female lay votaries (2) 
The second type of education '^vas imparted in palace schools by lay 
teacheis at any rate under the contiol of lay teachers with the secular 
object of training the students in the vaiious duties of life relating to 
the family, die State and the rest 

Before "^ve begin our theme proper, it may not be amiss to add 
a few ivords as to the social position and dignity of women in ancient 
India during the Hindu, the Buddhist and the Jama periods It is 
veiily a fact that the ■woman in ancient India was not a mere drudge 
or a slave The truth is the reverse The popular supposition is 
sadly erroneous here Even Manu while upholding the doctrine of 
her inferiority ■was for maintaining her dignity “In childhood a 
female must be subject to her father , in youdi to her husband, when 
her lord is dead to her sons , a woman must never be mdependent 
What IS really astonishing is that this same authority recommended the 
appointment of females in die seivice of the 'State— a fact which ivill be 
clear from the follo^^ving quotation “For -women employed in the 
royal service and foi menial servants, let lyim fix a daily maintenance, 
in proportion to dieir position and to their work The climax is 
reached 111 the follo^^vmg extracts ■^vhere ive get an idea not only of the 
dignity but also of the apotheosis of women “Women must be hon- 
oured and adorned by their fathers, bi others, husbands and biothers-m- 
law -^vho desire (their o-^vn) welfare and ■we quote again “Where 

1 Manu a by G Bulilei, p 195, verse 148 

2 Ibtd, p 236, veise 125 

3. Ibid, p 85, veise 56. 
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nonicn arc lioiioitrcd there the gotU arc pleased but ivhcrc they an. 
not honoured no sacred ntc >ichl5 rcssTinh * 

Let us now turn to the consideration of the position and dignity 
of women in the Buddhist India Frankly speaking it w'as not a scry 
clcsnied one Tlic Buddha w’as against admitting them into his Church 
and at last he admitted a few at the repeated request of his disaplc 
Ananda Tlie Mahaprajapati Goiami the Lord s step-mother was the 
first to be admitted into the order along with the fi\e hundred Sakya 
jinnccsscs * 

The Buddlia did not think women to be fit for practical afeirs 
of life because of their inherent intellectual infcnonty His attitude 
on this point will be distinct!) clear from the following words of the 
text. ^Vomcnfolk arc uncontrolled Ananda Womenfolk are wTak 
in svnsdom Ananda Tliat is the reason that is the cause why women 
folk do not sit in a court of justice do not embark on busmess do not 
reach the essence of the deed '• And agam It is impossible for a 
Oman to be an emperor of the w orld but is possible for a man to be ' 
But once wximen were admitted mto the Buddhist Order women of all 
ranks— royal consorts * females of ansiocrauc class ’ tvadotNrs cast off 
women “ curtezans and women of the lowest rank ** m soaety were 
freely admitted by Lord Buddha mto his cadet. He rehabilitated them 
through a course of religious education into his Order and made thern 
fit for honourable profession of preachmg and teaching But it must 
be noted that ivathm the limited sphere of ecclesiastical activities the 
women once they were admitted were gi\en a good deal of latitude, 

4 Manu tr by G BOliler p 85 \-enc no 56. 

5 Vinaya Text Pitaka part in tr by T W Rh)t Davids p 3*1 p 327 
5a Psalms of the Early Sisters, tr by Mrs. Rhys Davids, p 6 p 7 

5b Sadhanna Pundankik tr by H Kem, p *56 

6 Ahguttara Nikft)'a yo\ 11 p 95 

7 Farther Dialogue of Buddha v-oL b p igi 

‘ 8 Psalms of the Earl) Sisters pp 81-8* 

9. Ibid p 6 p 48 p 38 
j 10 Ibid p 6a p 131 ^ 

11 Vinaya Tact. voL li pp. 105 106 p. 108 
11a. Psahns of the Early Sisters p 5s 
is Ibid p 96 
13 Ibid p 129 p 131 
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They ivere trained, encouraged and cheered up in tlieir helpfully useful 
work of chanty and popular benevolence to society 

Tlie Jama fathers were extremely sympathetic m their attitude to 
women and admitted them freely into their Order, no matter ivhether 
the candidates for admission tvere royal consorts, members of the aristo- 
cracy, and ■women belonging to the common run of society There was 
not only equality but also ascendency and superiority of women to men 
m Jama India,— a fact which is clear from the rather jarring note of 
protest from Dr Hemacandra, the great Jama fatlier -^vho warns men 
to beware of -women and -^vlio emphasizes die dependency of men to 
women m all phases of life m infancy, m youth and m old age 

Like the Buddhist nuns, their Jama sisters held a subordinate 
position m the religious Order, though we do not have at our disposal, 
elaborate and systematic code regulating die inferior position of the 
Jama nuns and their relationship The nunnery of the Jamas was 
affiliated to the monastei^ and the Jama nuns could almost rise to the 
position of a head of the community of nuns under an Arhat Thus 
nuns Brahmlsundari,^^ Aryayakml,^® Puspakula,^’’’ and Candrabala 
and Salasa Revati ivere heads of die community of Jama nuns under the 
Arhats Rsabha, Aristanemi, Par^va and Mahavira respectively We 
do not have any authentic evidence if the nuns ever reached the status 
of Arhats or Siddhas The geographical factors exerted a powerful 
mfluence on the selection of sites for die Jama nunneries We agam 
see here the mfluence of location, topography, rivers, soil, flora, fauna, 
and transportation system m the selection of sites for the nunneries 
The Jama nunneries existed at Campa,^® Mithila,^” Rajagrha,-*’ 
:§ravasti,^^ Baravai-^ (Dvaraka), and m Kammasadhamma m the Kuru 
kingdom 

14 Hemacandra Tiisastiialaka-pinusa-Cantra, vol II, ti by Helen M 
Jhonson, Ph D , p 298 

15 Kalpasutia, voj I, ti by Heiinann Jacobi, p 278 

16 Ibid, Loc Cit 17. Ibid, p 274 

18 The Antagadadasao And Anuttaiovavaiya Dasao, tr by L D Barnett, 
MA, p 98, p 100 19 Ibid, p 24 20 Ibid, p 97 

21 The Kathakosa, ti by C H Tawnej^, p 13 

22 The Antagadadasao And Anuttarovavaiya Dasao, p 84 

23. Psalms of the Early Sisteis, p 57. 
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Tlic inhnd bo<lics of water sucli as n\cr and lake influenced the 
selection or the site for niinner> iii Gimpaka Tlic city of Carapaka, 
now nn obscure \ dlige near modem Blngalpur was an ancient 
cit> faiiioiis for us coinmercnl political and ntitural actuitfcs through 
the ages It IS mentioned in the Mahabharata as a holy place =' But 
the Jama fathers ascribe its origin to KoniLa or Ajataiatm Uie son of 
Srenika Bimbisara who made it Ins capital Tlicn being unable to 
endure his sorrow for Ins father he left Rajagjha and founded die 
new cit) Cliampaka niis Konika made the scat of his rule ^ 

According to Fa Hum tlie fifth century Cliinesc Buddhist pilgnm 
to India It was locatcti on the soinhem bank of die rncr Ganges ” RJij’s 
Bands in tlic Dialogues of the Buddha claims us sue on die cast bank ot 
the n\cr C^mpaka Tlic cit) w'as scmi-circuIar m shape anditivaspro- 
ndctl with all the facilities of the modem nnlizcd life—buddings ex 
ccllcnt roads and die rest Tlic follow mg quoiauon w dl bear us out. In 
Uioscda)^ at that time there was a aty named Campa It wais splendid 
tranquil and prosperous cii) folk and country folk, alike tv*ere happy 
there. It was thronged wuli population Its field bounds were turned up 
by hundreds and thousands of ploughshares and displayed far reaching 
pleasant d)kcs It was surrounded by a wadJ bent in a curse like 

a bow and decorated wath cornices arranged in ardes Its basuons 
rampart paths doorw’ays gates and arches were lofty its highroads 
dulyduidcd It contained markets and bazaars thronged svith 

craftsmen content and happy It had open places junctions of three 
four or more roads and markets for goods adorned with dnersc sorts 
of treasure Its highways were thronged with princes It ivas crowded 
wnth number of fine horses fiery elephants and troops of chariots ■with 
palanquins and litters and wth cars and carnages Its ivaters were 
brilliant ■with beds of lotuses whose buds tvere newly burstmg into 
bloom and it was fully decorated tvuh fine white palaces “ Chnng 
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to Its excellent situation in the front of a land naturally fertile, Campa 
flourished in commerce and trade , and its citizens came to be noted 
for skill m agriculture, cattle-raising, etc They became rich and pros- 
perous and invested their money in contributmg to the architectural 
excellence of the city and toivards die course of religion in a variety ^ 
of ways As a rule, religion received great impetus from the 
public sympathy in the cities ivhere people -were placed above 
the common wants of life Owing to die trade and commercial acti- 
vities of the citizens of Campa they could afford to devote their leisure 
time and mvest their surplus wealth for die cultural and religious acti- 
vities of the city 

It is quite natural that the Jama fadiers ivill select site in such 
a city for nunneries where ladies of royal families readily joined the 
Jama order Thus m this city queen Kali,-” wife of Srenika Bimbisara, 
and the step-mother of Kunie or Ajatasatru was converted and she jomed 
the Jama nunnery -where she studied the Laws of peace and the eleven 
scriptures Here m this very city queen Sukali®*’ another wife of Srenika 
Bimbisara and step-modiei of prince Kunie joined the Jama nunnerv 
Ajja Candana^^ was m charge of the nunnery at Campa 

The following nuns resided m the Jama nunnery at Campa 
Maliakali,^- Kanha,^^ Sukanha,^-* Mahakanha, Virakanha, Ramakanha, 
Piusenakanha,®® and Mahasenakanha Sivananda, the ^vife of Ananda, 
a rich merchant at Vanijagrama became the servant of Maliavira, the 
Jama Arhat when he visited the city 

The city of Rajagrha was a faijious military city being encircled 
with five mountains.^® This serves as 'an instance to show the religious 
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iml cultural nclit u.m of the military city encompassed inth mountains 
lilts hmoiis rainial of Migidlta seas an important centre of Jama edu 
canon Iretttg at once j.rm tiled null a momstery and a nunnery the 
alter being associated nuh the name of Nanda the consort of Bunbt 
san stlio cmbraceil Jainism there and practised scserc asceticism fora 
Jicriod of liicni) years Her iias not a consersion due to a mcro 
cinotioiial impulse she sras thoroughly ssellsened in the Soapture" 
Here again a notable lady Ilbadda by name the daughter of the bmgt 
treasury entered the ascetic onler after putting an end to the life of 
her criminal husband in the Robbers clilf at Rajagrha There is a 
romantic flasour niixeil up nuh the dcsoiion in the nholc story svhich 
may be dcscribetl as folltnes She learnt the sacred text of the Niganthas 
in the local nunnery and left Rajagrha for further knostiedge recciv 
ing instruction from dilfcrent nisemcn at different places fVhen she 
found herself coiupctctu she challcngeil the captain of the Norm pre 
stimably Saiaputra and at Srasasti she entered into a debate svith the 
Sakyan recitis and assailed him nath questions after questions all of 
nliich he ansnereil nath satisfaction Then Saiaputra took his turn 
and nlien Rliadda failed to ansner his question she cmbraceil 
Buddlusin “ Here na: find a nonderfiil specimen of female scholarship 
in ancient India comparable to that of Gargi nho challenged the sages 
m the field of scholarship Tlic conscision of the girl Bhuya is equally 
interesting lliron mg a fiood of light on the excellence of female edu 
cation in ancient India Tlicn die girl Bhuya surrounded by her 
retinue nent right througli die midst of the city of Rajagrba to the 
temple Cimafih and hai mg gone there she got out of the chano 
meant for religious journeys and stirrounded by the circle of die maid 
serrants she iicnt to her Lord Parsiva who is gready renowned m the 
world and has mg circumambulated him diree tunes waited upon him 
The Lord Parswa who is gready renowmed m the world delivered 
to diat girl Bhuya and to the great assembly the rebgious instruction 
Havang heard and bestowed to u she was greatly delighted and saluted 
and bowed down to him and basing done so she spoke thus to him 
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‘I believe, veneiable sir, in the Doctrine o£ the Nigganthas (and so 
forth, down to) I have stood for that 

“She went to her parents, and having folded her hands she asked 
their penmssion exactly as m the case of Jamah in Bhagavatisutra 
after dinner he consented to the renunciation of his daughter 
Then followed the formal admission of Bhuya into the Order “Then 
that girl Bhuya, being tlius spoken to by die Lord P^swa and be- 
commg greatly delighted m the presence of Ptipphachula nuns 
(and so forth, doi\Tl to) become a self-restrained nun As in the 
Jama monasteries it was also customary for the nuns to study regu- 
larly, “and wherever she spread her bed or seat for study she first 
of all sprinkled that place with water The case of Bhuya suggests 
two fundamental facts (i) First, like the Buddhist monastery co-edu- 
cation was practised m the Jama monastery ivhere sermon could be 
attended by the males and the females alike, and (2) Second, vehicles 
played an important role in the dissemmation of Jama culture and 
faith among the people 

Benares, the sacred city was an abode of cosmopolitan culture 
Here the followers of different and even conflicting creeds met together 
and lived in a spirit of amity and concord The Hindus, the Buddhists 
and the Jams were there The Jamas had their monasteries and nun- 
neries in this sacred city flourishing side by side wiidi the temples of the 
Hindus and die Viliaras of the Buddliists We leain that the Suvaya 
nuns living at Benaies used to beg their food fiom all classes of citizens 
—die high, the middle and the poor The nun Soma studied the eleven 
Angas such as Samaiya and odiers under the Suvaya nuns 

Jama nunneries existed at Saketapuia, Kaniuiasadhamma in Kuni 
kingdom, Baravai (Dvaraka), Polaspura, and at other centres 

The Jama nunneries served as places of relief and shelter to many 
a distressed lady m the high rank of life Thus it is on record that a 
widowed pimcess of a local royal household sought shelter in the nun- 
nery of ^ra^'asti against the evil design of her brother-in-la-w, the king of 
S^etapuia 
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i he \oIiinic (lie nngmiutlc as ssdl as ihc excellence ot culiiirc 
alninecl b> womanhood in Ja„,a India can be gatheted cien from the 
fngincnnr) csidcnce ssc base at our disposal We hate already cited 
an example of female scliolarsliip of sterling ment m Jama India. 
Ilic arrangement for instntctions in philosophy and theology giten to 
fcanak stmicnis in Jama iiunnencs teas as perfect as possible. We nay 
add a few more cxainjiles to this glonoiis list Nanduttara teas another 
Jama nun to challenge Moggallana another apostle of Ixird Buddha 
She came of a lirahmin famil) of kaminasadhamnia m the kmgdom of 
Kuni Hating Icanit the arts and sciences of her caste she joined the 
Jama order She gradinll} came to be known as a famous orator 
m tihich she must bate acquired sUll in the Jama nunnery In the 
debate ttith \IoggaIIana slic tvais tiefeated and embraced Buddhism*^ 
Tliere was Baratai or Diaraka cclebancd m the hlahabharata and 
the Puranas as the capital of Lord kiyna According to Jama htera 
turc the city tns twcltc jojantis m length and nine yojanas in dmi 
cnsions The city is located on tJic extreme north western penphery 
of Gtircnt and is on the immediate tictnity of the coast of Arabian sea 
It had on us north eastern side Reeayne (modem Cimar) the moan 
tain full of Boras and faunas of ditcrsc kinds 

Queen Paumaini of Barataii ttats admitted uito the Jama ordei 
by saint Anuhancnti. She plucked her own liait and was handed 
mcr to the nun yakkhim for training in the laws of peace and m eleven 
scriptures Slic led the life of a nun for full twenty years and then 
^ starved herself to dcatli ** 

Queen Gon consort to Kanlie Vasudeva king of Baravaj also re 
nounced the world and joined the Jama order ^ In this city prmcess 
Mtilasin wife of pnnee Sambe son of king Kanhe renoimced the w orld 
and jomed the Jama order “ These significant and glorious examples 
emphatically illustrate the raagrutiide of the mfltmece of Jainism m 
the field of spinuial culture Jamism affeaed the very springs of life 
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to the extent of persuading tire members of the softer sex to giv 6 uo 
a life of luxury and ease in favour of a life of stern asceticism because 
the latter leads to emancipation Aggimitta was converted in the 
presence of Lord Maliavira m the Sahassambavana garden in the toivn 
of Polaspura 

We do not have detailed account regarding the Jaina nunneries 
m the different parts of India Happily for us the Kalpasutra has 
recorded statistical account of the activities of Bralimisundari, Arya- 
yaksmi, Puspakula and Candrabala and Salasa Revati the five nuns 
under tlie leadership of Arhat Rsabha, Anstanemi, Par^va and Mahavlra 
respectively Even making allowance for exaggeration if any, ive can 
safely conclude from die statistical account given beloiv that the nuns 
were very numerous numbering 378,000 , and 12 , 170,00 female votaries 
and 45,000 female disciples who had reached perfection We give 
below the statistical table prepared fiom the pages of Kalpasutra — 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) ( 3 ) 

(I) The Arhat 300 OCO 554,000 female lay 40,000 female dis- 

Rsabha, the Ko- nuns votaries with Su- cipies who had 

sahan had under bhadra at then reached perfec- 

him nun Brahmi- head tion. 

sundarl as head of 

the community of 

(II) Arahat Aris- 40,000 336,000 female lay 3,000 female dis- 

tanemi had under nuns votaries with Ma- ciples who had 

him nun Aiya hasuwata at their reached perfection* 

Yaksini as head head 

of the community 
of 

(III) Arhat Parsva 38,000 327,000 female lay 2 00 ) female dis- 

had under him nuns votaries with Su- ciples who reached 

uun Puspakula as nanda at their perfection. 

head of the com- head 

munity of 
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(IV) Lord Alaha 
'in lind under 
him nun 

1) Chaiidmbnla ns 
head of a comimt 
nitj of 

i) And nun Sain 
sa Reran as head 
of a comraunuj of 


a scleet hand of 36,00 female ascetics. 


an excellcut select 
band of 316 000 
female laj adherents “ 


Tile Lord Matiaiira linnsclf had directly under him 14 females who 
oblamcd |)crfcct liberation on dcaili 

fVe Icani from Hcmacandnis Trisajtis.dabapnmjacantra that 
300 000 nuns and 55 ) 000 lay tiomcn existed in India-“ From the 
statistical table citctl aboic uc get a glmipsc of die tremendously eifec 
tnc type of spiritual culture iffccung the female life m Jama India— 
a glonous inoicmciit of cducauon of which any age or country in the 
norld could be or should be proud 
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EDUCATION OF WOMEN-LAY 

In this lectin e ivc propose to discuss the education of female lay 
scholais impaited outside the pale of the Jama nunneiics for secular pui- 
poses The Family, the State and the School ivcre vitally interested in 
the education of the lay scholais It was iniiveisally picvalent, intensely 
piactical having a sound psychological basis The nuns i^^lio joined the 
Jama Order weic women of matin e age as a lule , and consequently, 
they iveie thoioughly fit foi then task, being well vciscd both in scculai 
and sacred leainmg Theie ivas a sound knoiUedgc of child and adole- 
scent psycholog)^ in the backgiound of the piocess of education they 
impaited to then students The physical and mental gioivth of the 
child is giadual and not sudden The folloiving quotation i\nll give 
us an idea of then knoivledge of child-psychology “Tisnns Yasasvin and 
Suiupa wcie bom Having the (same) joints, figine and colour (as 
their parents), a little shoitci lived, they giadually attained giowth, 
like stiength and intellect togcthci tliey giadually giciv up like in- 
tellect and vigour”^ The chai actcristics of physically gi'owmg child 
aie restlessness, exhuberance of cneig)', jDlay fulness and hardness In 
biief they aie fond of sense and motor activities and aie restless owing 
to the inge of innei eneigy During this period tlieir emotions of love, 
and angei aie also manifested “These giew up gradually, playing 
heie and there, veiy stiong, very eneigetic, like young elephants on 
the Vindhya Mountains 

“The passions, anger, etc , of the twins appealed like giains of lac 
on asvattha trees, giadually, gi'adually Though the physical, emo- 
tional and mental traits aie giadually manifested m the gi owing child 
these continue to giow unmitigated in an ideal child boin of ideal 
parentage 
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M elaborate and an almost aatonishmgly modem description of 
the eight sUges of the human life is given m the Uvasagadasao There 
are according to this Anga eight stages of development altogether each 
logically following the other The fiiat stage contams se\en days com 
mencmg from the birth of the child This is a period of pure macti 
vity during -which the child does not respond to outside stimuli and 
all Its senses are totally mactive The second stage is the stage of play 
ful acti\aties during ivhich the chfld cnes laughs and coughs in a ivord 
responds to outside stimuli It is a penod of restlessness and motion 
This IS followed by the third stage the stage of experiment on the part 
of the child— through the help of its parents or others The fourth 
stage IS the stage of unaided walk— the stage of independent motion on 
the piart of the child* Then folloivs the fifth stage which is assoaated 
■with the fitness of the body and the ripeness of the mind— a stage of 
life when the child is pre-emmently fit to learn the acts. The folloi^ 
ing quotation supports our statement Eight stages of man (pun^a 
bhumiya) he designated the foUoiving eight developmental penods oC 
man the dull stage the playful stage the experimental stage the 
erect-stage the leaming-stage the asceuc stage the Jina stage and the 
prostrate stage What he means is this beginnmg inth die day of 
birth for (a period) of seven days tdl they come out of a condition of 
mental obstruction (living) bemgs are dull (manda) or semi-cons- 
cious (momuha) This he calls the dull stage (manda bhumd 
Afterwards those that have arrived (in the present birth) from a state 
of torment (in a previous existence) prepctualJy cry and scream while 
those that have come from a state of happmess laugh in the perpetual 
recollection of it This he calls the plaj'ful stage (JJiidd^ bhumD 
Then when they attempt to vv^dk along on the ground holding on the 
hands or legs of their parents or to a bed or stool that he calls the 
expcnmental-stagc (vimamsabhumi) The time when they arc fulh 
able to w'alk on dieir feet he calls the crcct-stagc (ujugata hhumO 
The urac when they arc made to leam die arts he calls the learning 
stage (seUia bhumi) The umc when leanng Uicir homes they 
deiote themscltcs to a life of ascetic mendicancy he calU the ascetic 
stage (Samana hhumi) The time tihcn after a continuous coiinc of 
asceuc pracuces they attain perfect Inotvledgc he calls the Jina-stage 
(Jina bhumi) -When a mendicant becoming a prostrate Jma no lor ^ 
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ger speaks (i e , begs) anything, showing thereby that he has become an 
ascetic who is passed all wants, that he calls ‘the prostrate stage ’ 
(punna-bhumi) 

From the above description it is quite clear that the Jama theorists 
in the field of education had a sound, profound, and scientific know- 
ledge of child psychology and adult psychology without which it is 
impossible to frame a scheme of education Education, after all, is for 
man , and not man for education A further light is tliroim on this 
aspect of the question m a quotation inserted below from Hemacandra 
on the physical growth of an aristocratic lady “He had a wife, named 
Laksmana, who had all the favourable marks, surpassing the moon m 
fascmatmg beauty of face Though possessing a body which was an un- 
equalled stream of loveliness, she rained only nectar TVith her eye and 
speech Walking very slowly, she made mellows grow at every step 
with her feet, as it were Her brow and gait weie curved, but her mind 
was not crookeji , her waist was small, but not the wealth of her intelli- 
gence The important virtue of proper behaviour adorned like a gene- 
ral, her entire army of virtue sui*passing everything It is a common 
knowledge tliat adolescent girls are notorious for ■wildness, looseness, 
desire for promiscuous company and sexual eccentricities These are 
universal prevailing in all the ages, in countries, and in all stages of 
culture , and the ancient India ivas not exception to the rule We 
read in tlie Prabandhakosa, vol I, the story of Varudatta, the daughter 
of a serpent king indulging m youthful pianks ivith fourteen mates of 
her oivn age ° Taking into account the physical, emotional and men- 
tal traits of the females from their birth to adolescence, it ■^vas quite 
natural for them to attend the art School in their girlhood to early 
adolescence For the curricula of the art-Schools were of such 
nature as to fit diese ivell mto their physical, emotional and mental 
traits Naturally the Jama fathers prescribed the art education for the 
girls m their girlhood instead of Vedic education The Vedic educa- 
1 tion ivas to be superimposed upon the art or piimary and secondarv 
education -i 

3 The Uvasagadasao, ^ ol ii, tr by A F Rudolf Hocinle, p 23 
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Tlic course of suulics jircscnbcd for females were cminenUv prac 
tical and jilij-siologically sound Iming a special eye to the mental 
aplitude of the stuclcms and ihcir prospects m the future as memben 
of Uic Stnte of the Church of the School or of the Family It may be 
addetl that music rras also included m the scheme of studies and those 
uho had special iptitude for it specialized m it. Gandharradatta has 
been brouglit up in the city of Gandliarvas She is skilled m all the Arts 
but more especially in music 

Let there be at Campa a musical competition e\cry six months 
At It Candliai^'adatta will sing tlic naiayanastuti ® 

Specialization m \oguc \ery much as it is to-day Students 
pursuetl a thoroiigli study in i particular branch of ImotUedgc which 
ivns quite m harmony isith their practical bents of mind some specu 
lizcd in jjamtmg some in dancing others in singingand so forth This 
is typiolly illustnted by the story of the prmcGss ^ninau whose forrom 
t\*crc soothed by her Icametl and skilful nune by means of depicting 
the story of her life-story on a piece of cant’ass Associated tvith the 
knotvlcdgc of painting n’as the knonlcdge of geography and of aty 
transportation system and others The story referred to may be given in 
the follotnng tvords One day Snmati had gone to a pleasure-garden 
and her nurse named Pandita seized a fa\ curable opportunity and 
spoke to her privately When I know your gnef I shall procec'l 
1 to the busineis of cunng U She then told Pan^hta an 

exact account of her former bfe like a man making confession to a 
good gum Having represented Snmati s story on a canvas by pictures 
Pandita learned in strategy went quickly to display it outside ^ Th^* 
same story is repeated m the Mahapurana by Pujpadanta 
a tenth century -writer He represented Srimati dra^ving herself the 
portrait of Lalitanga her lover on a piece of can\^ and handed it 
over to her nurse to find out the whereabouts of her lo\ er “ An inter 
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C‘'Ung‘;i(n\ of ioui.mhk nnjion smulai lo llic sion of Paiuliia is iclalol 
b\ anoihci auihonts, Hanbhadia bun in his Saniancca Ivalia. Mcic 
A\c aic all told how ilio inn sc Madanalckli.i iclicvcd ihc mind of hci 
waul punrcss kusnma\ali In jiaimmg a puimc of hci mind on a 
(an\a‘> 1 lie sioi\ is gncii in the lollownig woids “d'hen Medana- 

Ickha biought the paimmg Ixnul with a buish and said to Ivnsimiavali 
M) lad\. the pimtc is fond ol panning, so m\ larh paints licic a female 
swan, who issepaiatcd fiom hci piopei p.ntnei and is ihcicfoic anxious 
to sec him 'Iheii imdcisiandmg the ojnnion ol Madaiialckha she 
smiled a little and panned the ft male swan as was athiscd Madana- 
Ickha also wioie upon it the Dwijiadikhanda suggesting the condition 
of Kusinnruair' I hiis Ilematandia, Pnspadanta and Haiibhadia 
Shu all aiKocatcd the stou of panning foi >onng adolescent giils or 
ladies foi cxpicssmg adetpiatel) and concietcl) then life-stones and 
emotions smh as lo\e so jnedoininani in them m ilicn Inst bloom. 
1 hns panning foi them has piatiical ntilit) ol winning the licails of 
then lo\ci and in sfdnng the adolcsteni jnoblcm of dioosingand inii- 
ning life s companion Rightly enough music and panning constituted 
impoiiaiit Items of lihcial education ni iliosc days ol yoic They pio- 
vidcd men and women not onh with a somcc of nmotent icci cation, 
but also with a stinudns to the dcxelojnncnt of imagination without 
which no cull me tan be jicifcd 0 \ci and abo\c ihcic w’as also an 
elemem of iuilii\ in the matlci of matnmony 

As we noticed bcfoic sense and motoi activities aic jncdomi- 
nant in gnlhood and m adolcstcinc owmig to sinidus cncigy. Dancing, 
games and physical cdmation (omscs of the Ait .'^chool w’cic of immense 
\aluc m satisfying the jiliysnal needs of the young gn Is and caily adoles- 
cents Natinally, oigam/cd gtimcs and physical cxciciscs foimed an 
Item of then coniscs of tinmmg m ilic ait-Scliool I'hc pimccss uti- 
lized then skill m physical cxciciscs, games and m dancing in the piopcr 
use of then pastimes, icn cation and in physical cxcicisc We quote 
bclow^ to suppoit oui statement ‘'So w^as the haicm of pimccss , wdio 
w^cie avcise fiom the ball-play , wdio gave up the activities of painting , 
wdio stopped all music and dance 

9 Haiibhadia Sun, Samaiaicca-Kaha, n. by M C Modi, M A., LL B., p 8o. 
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A fe\s gifted jcliolars alone could master die encyclopaedic courses 
in the art school iihicli according to Jama fathers are seienty tira** 
and according to the Hralimms sixty four ” These councs compramg 
3 R 5 languages fine Arts music painting pictography dancmg, physi 
cal cxciciscs such as games military exercises sciences such as astrology 
aslTononi) and other courses acre pursued by femalenstudents gradually 
as they dca eloped phyaicall) mentally and emotionally as they grew lo 
years Hence tfic courses in the An or Vcmaailar Schools irere properly 
adjusted lo the needs of the groinng female scholars The Jama fathers 
also included the Vedas and the Vedangas in the cumcula of the Art 
Scliool lire following paragraphs from the Kathako?a wall substantiate 
tlic ahosc statement. In the country Vidrabha there eras a city named 
Kunylinapura In it was a king by name Bbimaratha. He had a wife 
Pushpacianti. As they were living logethcr m lovmg union they had 
a daughter bom to diem die child rvas called Devadanti, She grew 
cacry day like a digit of the moon m the white fortnighL In due 
course she rvas sent to a teacher of accomplishments to acquire know 
ledge and she gradually became clerer m all learning “ Education ivas 
by no means a monopoly of the Brahmins Kjatnya and Vaiiya females 
too enjomed the hlessmgs of higher leammg and cidture We have 
evidence of higher education on the part of a girl belongmg to the 
Vaiiya class who by a smgle scribal alterauon converted a man doomed 
to death by her father into her husband There is a romantic and 
poetic flavour about the whole story which is given below In the 
meantime the daughter of that merchant, Visha by name came there 
to worship die God of love She saw Damanaka with hts broad eyes and 
broad chest and while she wns lookmg at hun her eye fell on her 
father s letter she took it from the end of hts stick and read it It ran 
as follows Health and prosperity Sagarapota from the catdefariii 
lovmgly embraces Samudiagupta and tells him what is to be done 
Before he has Ume to wash his feet you must immediately bestow 
on this man Viya (poison) and so make my heart free from the thorn 
of pam 

iia. Anuogaddra, p go 
lib Prabandhako?a, voL I p 

IX Lalitavistara, tr by Dr Rajendra Lnl Mitn pp 186-188 
The Katbikosa tr by C H Taimey, MiA. p 195 
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She ilioughi ‘No (loubi iny f.ulici has found hcic a biidc-groom 
fit for me , as foi die m.nnagc having lo be pcifoimcd diis veiy da), 
It means llial lo day is an auspuions d.n, so i!ic maiiiage must take 
plate to day As foi the oidci that Vish.i is to be given, in his eagerness 
he has uiilien an amisiaia msicad of die long a ’ so I irill put it right, 
Having thus icflctitd. slic took some coll)Uiim from hei c)cs and made 
the letter a instead of a dot , and scaling the leitci up again, she left 
It as It lias and ivcnt home I he Ai i-Sc liool was attended not only by 
the ksaii isa and the Vais\a gnls, but also by then Brahmin sisteis prioi 
to then Icaining die \k'd]c micikcs 'I'lius it pioscs cleaily that even 
in Buddhist jiciiod n became the fashion among the Biahmins espe- 
ciall) the gills to attend the \cinaculai scliools bcfoie receiving instruc- 
tion in the Vcdic sciences ‘She, too, fainig in the past as the fore 
mentioned Sisters, vas, in tins Ihiddha age, bom in tlie kingdom of 
the Kill us at tlie town of Kamnnsadamma, in a Bialimin family And 
w’hcn she had Icaint fiom some of them then Ails and sciences, she 
cntcicd thcoidei of tlie Niganthas ’’’ 

"We have also auihoi iiatiie e\idence in the Skandapiiiain 
sujipoiting the views that a Biahmin giil, dauglitei of Haiisw’ami of 
Benares |onicd the ait-school whcie she excelled in (me arts The 
univcisal populainy of dancing and music is clcaily stiesscd m the 
Agnipuiana which speaks highly of the tcaclici of Fine Aits and assigns 
him a icsidcnce in the hca\cii 

Education of all giades fiom the piimaiy to the highei was not 
denied even to the menials in society dining the Jama period of which 
w^e liaic evidence m the Piabandhacmiamani d’he females iii the 
higher institutions of learning icceivcd scculai education We leain 
fiom the Prabandhakosa, vol I, that Madanamanjaii, the daughter of 
king Kimtibhoja of Vijayapura w’as vcised in the higher blanches of 
learning and she wrrotc from behind the scieen five hundied slokas of a 
book composed by a Digambaia saint This instance proves that the 

princess ivas competent enough to be engaged even as a scribe 


14 Katlwkosa, p 172 

15 Psalms of the Eaily Sisters, p 57 

16 Skandhapurana, 4tli canto, edited by Kaliki?na Mandal, p 729. 

17 Agnipuranam, edited by Pandit Paiichanan Tarkaiatna, p 402, verse 54. 
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langingCT and costume of different countries as tlie foUoiving quotaUon 
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E\cn a uidon of lender age tlioiigli lery unse and ueU versed mall the 
iastras and skillful in the art of speech is also acquainted inch the domes 
tjc iTOrk Such T learned uinclow not only keeps herself busy mtii 
housc-ssork but also causes oUicr to be engaged tn such a uork 

r-» i 

^Vc already cited examples of educated ladies seeking employment 
in royal households We may now refer to an instance of an old 
female cook reccning the blessing of culture TTie case is given in 
the followng authontatue wrirds When she persisted m this endea 
vour there i\'as produced m her mtcUectuaJ ability and so after she 
had to 3 certain extent studied the three Vedas the Raghuvamca the 
Kamaiastra of Vatsyayana and the ivntings of Canakya on morals and 
the principles of Government she went with her daughter named 
Vijaya iv^ho was in her fresh youth and learned ^ ^ 

During the period of the ascendency of the Jamas m India it is 
patent that the Family the Church the School and the State served as 
powerful agents for the spread of education among women We arc 
told m the Mahapurana how Sundan a pnnccss learnt various Arts 
from Bharata the son of king Bs^bha. Jama literature does not 
explicitly refer to the stale of education for the lay females m the 
nunnenes but it does so implicitly and we have an inadental reference 
to princess Gangasena of Gangapura receiving rebgious mstnicuons 
from Chandrayasas a local abbess “ 

We are quite in the dark about the School buildings and ^ 


i8 Rftjaiekhaia Sun Prabandhakoja, vok I p G4. 
19. Ibid p 9s 
ao Ibid p 100 
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cquipmcnl of ihc au-school foi ilic giils ^Vc ha\c icfcienccs to the 
use of Kiiting-iablei in the au-school in the Lalilavistaia,-^ the Jata- 
kas,-^ Kalulasa’s Raghinamsa"** and in Mbci uni’s India,"” \ol I We 
also Icain fioin the Piabandhaciniamnni the use of noucc-boaul and 
lehiic chalk in inning pin poses 

That the diploma of Pandiia used to be confeiied upon the com- 
petent lad)-alumni of die highci instiiuiions of learning is evident fiom 
the uoid “Pandita” being jucfi\cd to the names of some of the females. 
Besides sucli Pandita could conijiose jioems oi make up the lost poitipn 
of a manuscript on the spot uiiich eicn hei learned fathci could not 
iccoici ^V'’c cjuote belou in suppou ol the above statement “While 
the Pandita vas icjuoaching him in these woids king Bhoja bm'nt 
that oiigmal diaft in the bla/ing fne I'hcn the Pandit was dotiblv 
dispiiitcd and doubl) ticsi-falleii, and he lluiig himself down on an 
old couch in the back jiait of his palace, and lay tlicic sighing deeply 
His daughtci Ik'dapandita loused him fiom his stupor with loving 
attention and made him bathe and eat and dunk, and then lemember- 
mg the fust half of die Tilakainah|ai i fiom having seen the uaitmg 
of the first diaft of it, she wiotc it out, and the second half she composed 
anew, and so cotiijilctcd the book 

Co-cducation seems to have pi evaded in the Jama Ait-schools as 
well as in the monastciics The case of Bhuya to which rcfeiencc 
has aheady been made is a typical instance to the point . she attended 
evtension Icctuies along witli males at the Gunasila monastery at 
Rajagiha The extension Icctuies of the monastciics, it appears, used 
to be attended by audience of both sexes The abode of Kanva, the 
god-father of ^akuntala desenbed in die immoital diama of Kalidasa 
seems to have been an ideal co-educational heimitage This co-educa- 
tion was of a veiy rcstiictcd type , but it was ncveitheless there From 
Kalidasa’s Vikramorc'asl and 6akimtala we get an idea of Kalidasa’s 


23 Katliakoba, p 116 

24 Lahtavisiaia, p 182 

25 Jataka’s, vol I, ti by Chalmais, p 275 

26 Kalidasa’s Ragliuvamsa, canto xvin 

27 Alburmi’s India, vol I, ti by D E C Sachau, vol I p 182 

28. Prabandhacmtamani, p 36 

29. Ibid, p. 61. 
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Mcn-s regarding ihc cducalional actnuics of the hermitage The her 
milage inj a cocducatiom} institution admitting males and females 
II here tlic> reccitetl botli theoretical and pracucal education in a spm 
itial atmosphere to fit llicm for their future vocations 

Trom the abosc uc arc m a position to conclude that co-educaaon 
sms in togiie in ancient India and among others the Jama educa 
tionists cfrcciucly helped it through their sanous agenaes of eduta 
lion specnhsni iras inecssanti} praisetl in the field of education 
and islnt is really astonishing physical and esen military trammg ivcrc 
giicn to nonicn It is implied in the Jama literature as the whole 
range of set only two Ans were prescribed for the females Females 
were not debarred by the Jama fatlicn from receiving the Same tmd 
of etlucatton with the males The Jninas rccognired the equality of 
the two sexes Only iiidisidual interests aptitudes temperaments 
tastes and ncctls dctcrminetl the type of education to be pursued by 
any student. Needs of soacty State and industry also iverc taken mto 
account Tlic same new was adsocated by Rajaiekhara in his Kavya 
mimaihsa winch was referred to in onr introductory remarL The educa 
ted women filled important posiuons m die family the school or higher 
institutions of learning in die church or nunnery and in the State. 
Bnetly speaking tliey were not burden to society but were its acuie 
members and did much for the cultural mental moral and social 
upheaval of the country in ancient and mediaeval India and their edu 
cation wyis iitally related to the realities of life Thus we get an 
edifying sketch of female education prevalent in anaent India among 
the Jamas—a sketch which may be read mth interest and profit even 
by modems of our scientific age Here we get a graphic illustrations 
of sound theories of education on elaborately comprehensive scale All 
honour to our venerable ancesters who could think so much and do so 
much m those hoary days of antiquity 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE PRINCES. 

In a tiul> platonic ‘^pii it as it tveic the ancient and mediaeval rulers 
of India appioachcd the piolilcin of the education of the future guardi- 
ans of the States 01 inoie c\pliniy the piinces and the piincesses on 
whom the desiins of the count! v mainly depended, in a spirit of con- 
formity with scicntihc pimcijdes, all the moie so in an aristocratically 
and autocmiically goicincd States of India Those autociatic rulers 
of India were in most cases thcmsches highly cultuicd and lightly en- 
ough they appicnatcd the benefit of learning and patronised it with 
judicious lilicraliiy But education like chanty begins at home , and 
they began by bestowing an elaboiate attention to the education of 
their chikhen fiom the ciadle oi moie exactly from the cmbry'^oniu 
stage in the isomb. Tlie fuiuie mother was well fed, well provided 
with liglu. leficshment, leci cation, and an atmosphcie favourable to 
the health of the foetus I'his icieals both an insight and foresight 
and a line understanding of the matin c and the magnitude of the 
prciblcm of education in the tiuc sense of tlic tenn From a passage 
quoted below we can foim an unmistakable idea of the thoiough knoiv- 
Icdgc of the ])icnatal conditions that must be fulfilled by an ideal mother 
Thus the consoit of Andhaga-Vanhi, king of Baraval look special care 
during hci piegnancy stage “She nourished herself according to place 
and time with substances ncithci to chill noi too hot, noi too acrid, nor 
too pungent, nor too a«ti ingcnt, noi too sotn , nor too sweet, but pleasant 
in seasonable use, with food, covet ing, pci fumes, and garlands, such as 
were good foi the unborn babe, model ate, wholesome, nutritious for the 
unborn babe, using special and soft beds and couches, staying in plea- 
santly retired and agi eeablc places of abode, hei longings excellent, her 
longings fulfilled, duly honouied, entirelly gratified, dispelled, and re- 
moved, free from sickness, soriow, delusion, diead, and terror, she com- 
fortably earned unboin babe Then, after the passing of nine months 
and seven and a half days and nights, queen Dharini bore a baby deli- 
cate of hands and feet, his body perfect and in no wise lacking in its 
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five organs of sense excellent m the marks of distmction and token 
street of aspect as the moon, lovely and pleasant to behold a goodly 
fonn * 

Tile Jama fathers were far ahead of the modem psychologists m 
their advocacy of the gradual growth of the human organism from 
the embryonic stage to its maximum period of growth m the adult 
period Then the embryo grew secretly day by day in lady Siddhar 
thas womb like the seed vessel in the calyx of a lotus ' We have 
alieady noticed m connection with our sixth lecture the eight stages 
of life which pertain to both sexes We may further note that of 
these the first five stages of development come within the purview of 
the pre-school stage which may broadly be distinguished into two (i; 
there is the stage of inactiv ity followed by (s) the stage of response to 
external stimuli There is a Buddhist legend about a Brahnun illus 
tratmg the penod • Dr Fergusson refers to a relevant portrait in the 
following words In die chamber on the nght or east side of the 
sannuary are sculptured a pair of paitly sitting figures both with nch 
head-dresses the woman holds a child on her knee apparendy amusmg 
it vnth a toy held in her right hand to the right and left of them 
are female slaves with chaunes whilst one beholds a parrot and a 
fruit. Below are eleven small figures some of them matmg rams but' 
others wresding and some playing on musical mstrament for the 
child 5 amusement This is probably mtended to represent the m 
fancy of Buddha nursed by his mother Mayadevd (or Mdbaprajapati) 
with a peculiar headdress who sit by his father Siiddhodana * This 
practice of amusmg the infants with ball and musical performances by 
expert ladies resemble very well the modem landcrgarten ideals m 
ancient India In the third stage of developipent, the ypung child 
learns to walk with the aid of the nurse The pomt was stressed by 
Kalidasa m his RaghuvaipSa where young Raghu is described as learn 


1 The Antagatladasio And Anuuarovavaiya-dasao tr by L. D Bamctt 
pp 25 26 

2 Hemacandra Tniajtfiallii piinija^iritra, vol ij tr by HJen M 
Johnson. Ph D p 258 

3 The Romanu^ Legend of SSltya Buddha, tr by Samnel Beal p 316 

4. James Fergusson D Ci. and James Burgess The Cave Temples of 
India p. 8JJ-5JJ. 
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mg to •^valk and uttei half hazaid way from the nurse or demi-mother by 
holding her finger In the fourth stage it can stand on its oivn legs 
and walk about unassisted The second and third and fourth stages 
of development from infancy to childhood is described m the Antagada- 
dasao m connection ivith the rearing of Lord Gotama, prince of Baiavai 
(Dvaravati) in his infancy as folloivs “Noav little Goyama 'ivas attended 
by five nurses to wit, a 'ivet-ninse, (a2-bath-nurse, a tnmg-nurse, a lap- 
nurse, and a play-nuise-also by many— women of diverse lands, 
m foreign garb skilful and accomplished, is’^ell-tramed Surrounded 
by this goodly throng of slave-girls and band of maids, encompassed 
by eunuchs, messengeis, and chamberlains, he was passed from hand 
to hand, he enjoyed breast after breast, he was danced about, sung to, 
caressed, embraced, hugged, piaiscd, kissed, made to walk upon de- 
lightful jeivelled floors, and so gi'ew m comfort 

The fourth stage (ujugatabhumi)' is characterized by restlessness 
peculiar to childhood due to sense and motor activities brought about 
by surplus inner energy Duimg this peiiod they jump, and run 
about, and are fond of buds and butterflies of variegated colours The 
children have recourse to various tricks to elude the vigilance of then 
nurses and make them ivoiTied by their -wild demeanour In brief 
childhood IS chai actenzed by physical activities and restlessness “Run- 
ning about rapidly as they liked, they tired out their nurses— running 
after tliem Strength is a quality of the noble The royal boys, the 
vayukumarakas m speed, caught birds, pleasure-paiTots, peacocks, etc 
By various kinds of flattery, the nurses halted the boys m their course 
as they wandered at pleasure ,We quote again “getting down re- 
peatedly from dieir laps ^vith the restlessness usual to children, tricking 
his nurses again and again, the Lord passed his childhood, playing m 
various games ”” 

5a Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsani, canto I, veise no 25 

5b D C Das Gupta’s Educational Ideas in Kalidasa’s India, P B Maicli, 

1942 

6 The Antagadadasao And Anuttaiovavaiya-dasao, pp 28-29 

7 B M Barua’s A History of per-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, pt HI— 
Philosophy of Maskarin Gosala 

8 Tii§a§tisalaka-purusa-Caritia, vol II, PhD, p 67 

9 Ibnl, p 307 
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Thus infancy and cliildliacxi avcrc passed in the company of the 
educated and skilful nurses amitlst physical and motor activities and 
appropriate arrangements a ere made for organized games and informal 
education under their care and toys of ditcrsc kinds it ere provided them 
to jilay a nil Group actitities acre encouraged where sociability and 
national manners and etiquette and mother tongue were taught to them 
by nurse Thus to use Comeniiis tenn in the Scliool of mfancy the 
children learn in an informal way from their nurse — the uparaata use 
fill infonnation quite appropriate to their physical and mental gtoivth 
In the fifth stage (seklia blniini) at die seienlh binh-day or eighth year 
from conception young boys acre handed over to the teacher of Arts 
ahereas the Brahmin boys join the Vccfic school after the initiation 
ceremony They may hoa ei cr postpone the njmnayana ceremony upto 
the sixteenth year from conception and in this case they shall hare no 
choice other than joining the art scliool From birth to the child s 
first entry into school parenu perform senes of ceremonies In this 
particular instance ae may cite the example of Lord Goyama a pnnee 
of the house of Baraiai and the ceremonies jierformed by bis parents 
from his birtli to his first entry into art scliool were as foUoivs So the 
father and mother of little Goyama in due order performed the ntes 
of the birth-day festiral die sight of moon and sun dievigd the name 
giving the aailkmg and movmg the legs the feasting the increase of 
food the teachmg to speak the bormg of the cars the cleanmg the car 
the dressing of tfic hair the taking to school and many other ntes from 
conception to birth 

Physical emotional and mental growth are gradual and not 
sudden There is a slow process of evolution Like the modem 
psychologist- the Jama father recorded the tendency of the young boyh 
to imitate adult occupations It is a psychological fact with all the 
young boys and gwls durmg the sekha-stage which begins at the age of 
seven to dramatise adult occupations Thus Hemacandra in his 
Sthav iravalicanta describes how Chandragupta the founder of the 
Murya empue ui his boyhood daily played the role of kmg with his 
co-villagers He used to nde upon the boys when they played the 
role of elephants and horses This is mdicadve of Chandragupta s 
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future fortunes The same view is stressed again in die Kathasarit- 
sagara where the boys played the game of kingship 

The gradual development of the physical, emotional and mental 
characteristics of the child upto the period of adolescence is a remark- 
able phenomenon to be noted and the Jama authority Hemacandra 
noted this phenomenon with exactitude m die course of the child 
Goyaina We quote beloiv an extract relavent to the point “Their 
cheeks were like golden miiTors, and their eyes tender and soft like 

iears_’c^tjL beautiful wholes looked like pearl-oysters, and their necks 

! by three lines, like conches Their shoulders were arched 
A ' frontal boss of an elephant, and dieir aims were long and 

"^^fike the king of serpents Their breasts resembled slaps of 
j Alla, and their navels were very deep like the mind Their 
vere slender as the middle part of a thunderbolt , their thighs, 
' 2*: soft, had the shape of an elephant’s trunk Their legs 

ke the legs of a deer , and their feet had stiaight toes like the 
5f the sthalapadma With the physical changes in the adole- 
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91 - 'ouths of both sexes there is a change in their voice as well 
p satatasamitabhiyukta, the young man of good family or the 

L ^;lady who keeps, teaches, proclaims, "wiTtes this Dhannaparyaya 
°Jave an organ of taste possessed of tivelve hundred good faculties of 
the tongue A street, tender, agreeable, deep voice goes out 

from him, an amiable voice which goes to the heart, at which those 
creatures will be ravished and channed , and those to tvhom he preaches, 
after having heard his sweet voice, so tender and melodious, will even 
(if they are) gods, be of opinion that they ought to go and see, venerate, 
and ser^^e him 

Adolescence is marked by physical as tvell as by mental vigour 
According to Jama fathers intelligence begins to grow mature even 
from boyhood “And this, after having passed childhood, and with 
just ripened intellect, having reached the state of youth, will become 
a brave, a gallant, and valorous king, the lord of the realm, with a 


11 Hemacandra, Sdiavnavali Carita, edited by Hermann Jacobi, p 236 
. 12 Kathasantsagai a, vol 1, ti by C H Tawney, MA, p 5 '7 

13 Tnsastisalaka-pumsa-Caritia, vol I, p <72 

14 The Saddhai-ma-Pundaiika, ti by H Kern, pp 346-347. 
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large and extensive array and tram of ^vaggons The modem psycho- 
logical prmaplc of indmdual differences ^\ras knoivTi to the Jama 
) fathers One authority observes Some men differing m intellect, rvilt 
character opinions taste undertakings and plans study various evil 
sciences This is a fact which is borne by indn idual opinion Accordmg 
to Kundakunda Acarya high native abilities or talents are of four kinds 
Intuitive— Autpattiki Disciplined — Vamayiki the talent acquired 
practice — Kannaja and developed talent or die talent acquired b) 
the maturity of age Pannamiki This is a golden observation on 
which volume might be ivTitten here u a phiin truth home out by 
experience A Valmiki or a Kabdasa or a Hcraacandra is bom ivith i 
poetic mtution No amount of stud) however v^t, no disaplme how 
ever rigorous no irainmg however sedulous can make a Kalidasa or a 



Shakespeare But practice can develop the latent gifts of nature By 
trammg the power of thinking speaking may be developed Auto- 
matic or habitual actions like speaking walking and moving and extra 
ordmary feats like the gymnasuc feats performed by professional athlets 
all belong to this category The fourth type of talent is equally com 
mon It IS refreshing to read so much of sound common sense applied 
to the realm of psychology m our Jama authonues 

The adolescent youths— males and females are fond of gangspinc 
and violence They constantly move about m gangs We already 
referred to such a story in connection with our lecture on female edu 
cation They arc also fond of games music and wild demeanour “ 
Dunng this period young man or woman becomes social m their deal 
mgs with the public which earns him or her universal admiration 
That magnanimous young one becomes a pleasure to the eyes 

of the people like the fuUraoon « This is followed by a period of 
adolescence the period par excellence of Romance, He then 
attained to youth which is a pleasure garden of Rati (or sport) a shore 
weapon of cupid and a charm to attract love-sick maidens Wc 


15 Jama Sutras, part i tr by Hsnnarm Jacobi, p *40 ^ 

16 Ibid p 566 ^ 

17 The NirayivahySo p 16 ^ 

j8 Rajaickhara Sfiri Piabandhaioja, vok i p 66 *7 

19. Jaina JSukai or Lord Rpbha» ParvSbMw, tr by Amulya Charan 
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quote again “The Master attained youth the opposite bank of the 
stream of childhood, majestic for the subjection of women 

On the advent of adolescence, the manifestation of specific talent 
for music, dancing and singing becomes predominant This is a 
principal fact biographically and psychologically borne out There is 
a whole encyclopaedia of literature dealing ivith the topic Thus we 
see native and specific abilities and emotional traits— all grow con- 
cuiTently with the physical growth of human organism According 
to the Jama as well as the modern psychologists the phenomenon of 
emotion is unsteady it has flood and ebb-tides “It is interrupted , 
for oppositions are noticed in it, since we realize it as proceeding by 
the rise of good emotional karman disturbed by the rise of bad emo- 
tional karman 

“It IS unequal, for it is utterly unsteady, since it evolves through 
mcrease and decrease Thus even meiit turns out to be, like sin, effec- 
tive of pain Thus far our discussion of child and adolescent psycho- 
logy has revealed the gradual gi'owdi of physical, mental and emotional 
traits of the growing child from birth to puberty Now it will be our 
purpose here to trace hoiv far and to what extent these psychological 
traits of the adolescent youths were taken into account in organizing the 
curricula of the art-school attended by the Princes or students of the 
rulmg-class 

Curricula in the art-school were carefully organized with reference 
to the psychological factors referred to above The whole range of 
the art-courses may be principally classified as folloivs viz (i) 3 R’s, 
eg, reading, ivritmg and arithmetic, (8) fine-arts dancing, singing, 
music, painting and chivalry, (3) military-training with its allied 
sciences, (4) vernacular languages, (5) astronomy, astrology and other 
practical sciences In course of time the Vedas and the Vedangas were 
included m the curricula of the art-school Of these the study of the 
3 R’s is of absolute necessity to give the children a command over the 
fundamental tools of knowledge The fine arts were rightly included 
m the Jama scheme of studies, as without them no liberal education 

21 Tii5a§ti§alaka-puru§a-Cantia, vol 11, p 318 

22 The Ganda^yuha Sutra, edited by Daisetz Teitala Suzaki And Hoki 
Idazumi, part, 1 & 11, p 318 

23. Kundakunda Acarya, Pravacanasaia, d. by Bainaid Faddegon, p 48. 
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^ras possible Nothing is more calculated to dc\cIop the imagination 
and broaden the \Ision than pocir) Nothing can de\clop die visual 
pcrspcctuc more clTectncl) than painting Tlicrc is no severe indent 
to ncairacy Uian sculpture Nothing can aid the expression of the 
spirit more cfTcciiicl) than archiicciiirc and aboic all music is both 
an cdupalor and medium of the inic depths of die soul To these 
purcl) academic branches of Lnou ledge i\cre added the supremely 
praaical sciences of Tiic following quotation will gi\c us a faint 
idea of the state of things which ihcn prevailed Now the royal 
pnnee up to the time of his eighth year grew up in the royal palace 
WTihout an) attention to stud) but from Im eighth year till his tivelfdi 
year he was trained under the care of Viivainilra and Khantadeva as 
SVC have related 

But now hanng completed twelve )ears and being perfectly ac 
quaintcd with all the customary modes of enjoyment as men speak 
such as hunting riding and driving here and there accordmg to the 
desire of the eye or for die gratification of the mind such being the case 
It came to pass on an occasion that he w’as visiting the Kan Ku-garden 
and whilst there amused himself by wandermg m different directions 
shooung w ith his bow and arrow at directions shooting with his bow 
and arrow at whatever he pleased and so he separated himself from 
the ^iky-a youths w^ho were also m die several gardens enjoying them 
selves in the same way 

The higher or the adv'anced courses m the Art school such as 
vernacular languages compositions ballad making public speaking 
the Vedas the Veiuigas astronomy astrology the eight branches of 
medicmc mmcralogy and other saenccs were pursued by the scholars 
for mtcUcctual pleasure as well as for economic gam Briefly speaking 
the whole range of the encyclopaedic courses in Arts v«rc well adjusted 
to the physical mental and eraouonal needs of the scholars from theu' 
boyhood to early adolescence and the whole syllabus was classified mto 
four distinct groups viz, S R * Fine Arts railitary-trammg academic 
and saentific courses well organized on the sound basis of child and 
adolescent psychology begmnmg svith the rudimentary subjects to the 
gradually increasingly difficult courses. Besides the curricula of the 


Si The Romanuc Legend of SSkya Buddha, p fs 
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ait-school ^s'Clc based on ihc rcahucs of life inking into accoiinl the 
needs of insuiiiuons of socieu, vi7 the family, the chinch, the state, tho 
school and indnsiiy lienee the cnnuula weic \unlly i elated to 
the lealuies of life Spetiali/ation was the geneial lule, though the 
scholars wcie made to ha\e an all-iouml naining in all ilic coniscs. 

The famil), the school, the chinch and tlie slate played a conspi- 
cuous paiL in the education of luleis of the States to fit them foi then 
10 ) al duties in time of peace and of i\ai It will be oin pnijioses heic 
to discuss the educational activities of each of these instiiuiions of 
sociei) 

In the Jama liieraiuic i\c find evidences ns to the educational 
functions of the fnmilv it finu iioncd not onh biologically but also edu- 
cationally It helped the indi\idual not onl) in the giowth of his 
body but also in the deielopmcnt of his soul 'I'he home was not 
only a castle but also a source of cultnie. The fathei was also the 
tcachei Thus Rsabha taught his son Rhaiah.i (Hhaiata) boin to 
him by his \sife, Yasaiai the \aiious aits, politics, sociolog)'— embiacing 
the social stiuctuie and machineiy based on heicduaiy caste system 
and the civic duties of the membcis of the icsjiective castes He was 
also taught the gcogiaphy of diffeient Indian Slates, then iniei -state 
lelalionships,-*— and this is only a typical cxamjilc. 

Schoi5l —The An and the Vedic schools existed m all the gieat 
cities and mctiopohs of ancient India such as Campaka, Rajagiha, 
Vais'ali, Kosala, Kapilavastu, and BaiavaT, Model apuru and Patalapura 
in Guzeiat Many such institutions of learning existed in the south 
and ill othci paits of India impaitmg useful and highei learning to 
the multitudes in India Let us desciibc here some of the important 
ait-schools wheicin some of the leading princes icccivcd then all round 
education in these institutions of leaining 

Education in the Art-scliool began at the age of eiglit fiom con- 
ception or seven yeais from birth which lasted till the daivn of pubeitv 
or adolescence Accoidmg to modem psychologists pubeity for males 
begins at the age of fouiteen and foi tlie females at the age of twelve 
and childhood ends for both at the age of six Eight-yeai cunicula 

25 Pu?padanta, The Mahapuiana, edited by Di. P L Vaidya, cliap v 
^Iso p 604. ' * ’ 
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for the males ^^c^c instiiutcd m the Art sdiool And when he passes 
from the slate of diildhood to that of youth he wll he perfea 
in all the common branches of knowledge But we learn from the 
Lalitaustira that Lord Buddha remained unschooled at the age of 
eight from conception or seten years from birth when he joined the 
writing or Art sdiool where he pursued tlic art-ciimcula up to his 
adolescence*^ According to this source Lord Buddha studied in the 
art sdiool for sc\cn years wlicrcas according to the Jama source the 
Art school olTcrcd an cigiuycar course superimposed upon the pre 
school or infancy school course where the children spent their days 
in organized games and music along with other actititics quite appro* 
pnatc to their age Tlius prince Coyama of Baraiail teas sent by his 
parents to an an school m an auspicious day at the age of eight from 
conception Tlicn when his father and mother saw that little Gayania 
was past eiglit y'cars of age during an auspiaoiis tithi larana day star 
and hour Uiey brought him to a teacher of die Arts ^ 

The Art school at Rajagyba was also a popular institution offering 
academic military scientific and practical courses where pupils of 
all ranks went for education Pnnee ^^eha or Magha son of ^renika 
Bimbisara wais its student where he mastered the seventy tu’o Arts from 
his seientli year (eighth year from conception) tiU the daivn of his 
adolescence Tlicn when pnnee Mcha w-as m his eighth year hu 
parents brouglit him to a teacher of the arts on an auspiaous tidu 
karana and hour Tlic teacher of arts trained Mchi and taught 
him the scaentytwo arts ” Tins wonderful curricula gives us au 
idea of the range depth and breadth of tlic Indian mind devoted to 
the solution of the problem of cducatiocL Here nothing is omitted 
nothmg IS negleacd The education is as thorough and comprchcnsnc 
as could be Here again there is an encyclopaedic and ambiuous 
scheme of studies demandmg a knowledge of the scsenty two arts A 
very high altitude of knowledge was rcachcd'and high degree of per 


*6 The Kalpasfltra And Nava Tatva tr by Rev J Stevenson p 55 

aya L^ta\T|tara pp 184 19a 

syb JStaka Stones >x»l I tr by Chalmers p 75 

i8- The Antagadadasio And Anuttarovavfijya-dasao, p 50 

ap Ardba MSgadhl Reader edited by Banarasi Dw Jam MA p loi 
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fcciion aimed at b\ tho'^c who w*cic icsponsible for moulding (he cul- 
tural destiny of India in that golden age of Indian cultine and cnili- 

raiion 

In Kundinapui-n, a subinb of VaiCdi, Wdu oi highci insiiiiuion 
of learning was supciunposed ujion the Ait-school 1 his we leain 
from the dream which the moihei of Loid Mahatira saw In this post- 
gi-aduate institution of learning the cunuula included the Vedas, the 
Vedangas, hislor). legends, philosophy, maihematics, giammai. piosody, 
astiononi) and sadcd texts of the Ihahmins ‘On lca\ing the state 
of childhood he will be pci feet in all the inferior blanches of know- 
ledge, and afiei entering on the state of youtli. he will soon become 
able toicpcai, defend, and uphold the four Vedas, the Rig- Veda, Yajui- 
Veda. Sama-Veda, and the Aihai\a-Veda, and the Itihasa (legcndaiy 
histoiw), which is considcied a fifth Veda, and the Nighantu (lexicon), 
w’hich may be tcimcd a sixth : the bod) divinity witli all its members, 
know’ also then hidden meaning lie w’lll be at(|uainicd with the six 
siibsidiai y mcmbcis of the Veda, and the sixth philosophual s)stem 
(the Sankhsa), with the mathematics, the institute which dnccts its 
rues and ceremonies, grammai, piosody, analysis of words, astronomy, 
and olhci Biahmanital scnptuics esjuciall) that lelating to the stale oi 
an ascetic , in all of these he amII hecoinc a jnoficicnt 

Oiidh — Di Hcmacandia goes us a M\id idea of the cuiiKula 
of studies puisucd by the ideal piincc Sagaia This is slightly dilTci- 
ent fiom the curricula follow’cd by the piinccs Goyama and Mcgha 
All the same it is very vast, compichcnsivc and almost oecanic The 
following cxtiact w’lll give us an idea of (he vast range of knowdedge 
pursued by the ideal prince “On tlic other hand, at tlic king’s com- 
mand, Sagara began to go to a tcachci on an anspicions day, 'ivhich 
W’^as celcbi ated by a festival In a few’^ da) s Sagara absoi bed the sciences, 
giammar, etc, like the ocean, the w'atcis of iiveis Without effoit 
Saumitri (Sagaia) took the w'calih of rhetoiic from the teacher, like 
a torch taking light from anothei toich. He made his owm sleep ac- 
complish Its purpose by poems, piaiscs of passionless saints, flowcis on 
the creepeis of rhetoiic, elixir foi the ear An ocean of learning and 
intelligence, he giasped unhesitatingly all the w^orks of sacicd autho- 
rity, like deposits made by himself. 

30 Ihe KalpasCitia And Na^a Tailva, p. 27 
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S7gara defeated lus opponents by unerring questions from the 
docinne of Sj'adrada like Jitaiatm Ins enemies by arroi\8 He plunged 
into the unfathomable ocean of political science sshich had evil sea 
monasters filled null s\’a\cs of the application of the six policies of 
the (four) means of regal poucr etc. He learnt seitliout difficulty the 
eightfold Ayuneda also the torch of knowledge of the strength and 
effects of all herbs and essences He acquired the sacnce ivhich is the 
source of knou ledge about concerts consisting of four kinds of musical 
instruments four dramatic stales and four modes of com eying pleasure 
WilJiout insinjctioji he knciv die characi eristics of elephants complete 
■null biles states of mada bodily characteristics and medical treatment. 
He established in bis heart b) stud) and cxpencncc praaices about 
draft animals and the cJiaractcnstics of his horses and their trcatmenL 
He put Ins heart on archery and Uic charactcnsucs of other sveapons 
just from basing them as easily as his os\ts name He attamed skill m 
fighting svuh tile boss sssord and shield dagger arrow axe lance 
ja\elin club kampana staff spear pike plou share mace cudgel, 
pattisa du?phota bhusandhi sling arrow trident dart and other 
sveapons in conformity with the manuals He became filled tvith all 
the arts like the full moon with digits "^'Hiis shows how the capa 
Clous mmd of the pnnee ivras equal or rather more than equal to the 
Herculean burden laid on it by his teacher 

Arhat R?abha the ruler of Oudh luraslcf taught se\enty-rw'o arts 
to his people for their benefit and as elsewhere writing "was caught 
first and last of all astrology and here we have special reference to 
sixty four arts meant for the females in addition to traditional seventy 
two arts Here we ha\e dear mention of adjustmg the curricula of 
the art school to the needs of the fair sex We quote below R?abha 3 
cumaila as follows 'The Arhat Rijabha tlic Kosalian dever with the 
aspuations of dever man of great beauty controllmg (His senses) 
lucky and modest During his reign he taught, for the benefit 

of the people the seventy tivo sciences of ivhich -writing is the first, 
anthmeuc the most unportant and the knowledge of omens the last 
the sixty four accomplishments of women the hundred arts and three 
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accoinplisliniciils ol nicii 1 hcsc ni ihc Ail*sth()ol <u Oudh 

clcnrl^ pioxc ii lo be .i co in‘'iuuiion .KliiiilLiiig •itudcni.s 

of all lanks-nialcs and females alike and the (inncula weie adjusted 
lo then needs 

Ait-sthool at liaia\ai 

Piinee C»oyama of Bann.u \\‘.is seni by bis paienis to the local 
All-school in an ausjm ions da\ ai the of seven I he leathei 

lauglu him the sc\cnt\-tv\o .uis. We ipiotc below in suppoii of ouv 
slaiemcni ” I he leadiei ironed liuU' C»o\am.i and lauglu 
him the sc\eiu\-iwo aiis insily willing ihen aiiihmelu .is mosi im- 
poiiant and lasiK buds (lies, in ilu'li ie\i, jnupoii .uul piatluc — lo 
wn, willing, auihmeiu, inpeisonaiion. dam mg. singing, making music 
w'lih insiuimeius, wiih ihe voice, wiih ihe dium. .ind with cymbals, 
gambling populai conveisalion. cluing, pl.iv ol ihe eight-scpiaie boaid, 
ciiy-polite miMiig of waiei w nil tlav lulesoflood i ules of di ink. i ules 
of housc-kccjnng inks of bed Ai^.Vveises, iiddling, M.'igadhi and 
Gaiha composition, ballad-making, sloka-making means of prcpaiing 
tinwTought and wi ought gold, pei fumes, and jiowdeis , lulcs of oina- 
ment, aiianing of damsels points of women, of men of hoises, of 
elcphanis, of kme, cjf cotks of umbiellas, of si.ivcs, ol swoids, of jcms 
and of the Krijani jewels , Icjie of building measuiemem of eainjis and 
cities, column and countei -column, fhing column and fi)ing-countei , 
column, wheel-column, kite column, rail-column, fighimg and heavs 
fighting, and snpieme fighiing hst-figluing, .n m fighiing biancli- 
fighting, an ow -shooting, wielding the svvoid, loie of ihc bow. easling 
of unwn ought and wiotight gold jilay vviih cells, with ihicads, and w-ith 
lotus-stalks, engiavmg leaves, engiavmig biaeeleis. giving and taking 
life, and bud’s cues Then when he had named litilc Goyama— the 
teachei of aits bi ought him to his fathci and mothci 'fhe jama 
scheme of education in the ait-school took note not only of the factois 
of piiie knowledge and utility, but also of thc-factois of leci cation which 
is so much needed foi the juoper development of the mind 

We can have an idea of the ways in which the Jama monasteues 


32 Jama Simas, vol .i, p aSj 

33 The Antagacladasao And Anuttaiav'.ivaiya dasc'io, ]ip 30-31, 
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(lisclnrgctl tlicir cflitt lUoinl fitiiccions from the ^ccouIUs gi\cii below 
Iliost iiioiiasicncs cthicuicd the ro)'al stiulciiis ivith a vjciv to tlieir coin 
pctcticc for (lisclnrgmg the diiucs of the Slate and com cried people in 
eluding kings willi a \ic\\ to the exalted nimion of the church TThus 
the enmenh of the Jann inonasicry ^%crc admirably fitted to suit die 
needs of dnerse duties of its alinnin The Jama monasteries at the 
suburb of Ilararni Varamsi or Benares comerted prince Aimuttc*’ 
king Kanhc Visndc\*a of Baras'ai “ and king AlakUic of Benares and 
king Ada^’anc* nho pursues! the eleven Angas of the Jamas, Thc) 
were not thc only incinbcrs of ihc ropl household to join the Jama 
Order King Rjabha and his son Baraha Maliavira Vardhamana 
were all incinbcrs of the jwwcrfnl royal household who renounced die 
world for spiritual career*' 

Artscliool at Mo^lcrapuni — 

Rajakklnra Sun a much hicr audionty desenbes a still 
different cumada for the cducniion of die pnnee Ama son of 
\o&ivnnnan king of Kanouj and his coiison Sujasa There lived a 
Sun Siddliascm by name at Patalipura in iriizcrat during the reign 
of Jitaiatni TIic Sun repaired to die monastery at Modcrapnra where he 
trained Bappa Dliaiti son of Bappa a Ksatnya resident of Dumbadhi 
m Paiichala along widt pnnee Ama of Konaiij m the seventy two arts* 
embracing the 3R s fine arts military sciences Vedas Vedangas minera 
logy astronomy astrology medicine treatment of plant-disease and 
training of the Acary'as etc Thc cumcula in Jama monastencs wen. 
flcxbile and v'aned Thus Siddhasena Sun s ideal cumcula for the 
education of Bappa Bhatp and the prince of Kanouj arc as follows — 

1 writing 2 tTfin?m.anthmehc, 3 smging 

4 dauciug 5 nQw threading 6 music 7 

grammar 8 prosody, 9 astronomy 10 phonebes 

11 etymology 12 ritual, 13 lexicography 

14 cuttiug of leaves, 15 cutting of nails, 

ft.1 The Anucadadasio And Anuitarav'aviUya-dasao pp. 84-85 
M 76, d p Bui 

gy Puypadanta^ Mah5piir5na. vok 1 edited by P t- Vaidya p 

38 Jaina Sfltras, part I 

39 RAjaicthara Stin Prabandhakosa, \6L p 27 
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16 testing of jems, 17 use of weapons, 

IS riding lioises, 20 cTqlt 

learning the nse of aiiows, 21 science of maiitia, 

22 science of suigical instruinent, 23 <’^'=(1^5 alclieni}^, 

24 mining, 25 cheinislr 3 % 26 science, 

27 logic, 28 siddhanta, 29 ^qqr^t the science of 

curing poison, 30 the erne of snake bites, 31 

leading omens from the flight and cr^’^ of buds, 32 medicine, 

33 STT^fqirr the science ot teaching, 34 snrnr; tiaditional doc- 
tune, 35 MUdi'icfi^’^ik^ichitectnre, 36 ^HT^f^^^^pilimsti 37 
lav, o'S 39 anecdotes, 40 ve las, 4l{qf^* 

injunction, 45 intei pieLation of leaiinng, 43 

philosoph}’’, 44 3 "ogic practice, 4 1 black ai Is, 

46 magic, 17 qicfT^rfefe: an occult piactice, 48 

cunning -art, 49 qcvjqrqj peifumei 3 , SO^f^f^c^ tieatmeiit . 
of plant-diseases, 5! inaimfactme of artificial jems, 

52 sundr 3 ^ art, 53 enchanting, 54 qvTq^?4 tiade or 

business, 55 painting, 56 carpentr 3 ’, 57 qi^ltH- 

q^Rf stone work, 58 ^qq?q ointment, 59 -cidW lealhei voik, 
60 inanufaclure of machines or implemeiits, 61 

poetiy, 62 SI55fK iheloric, 63 comic, 64 Sanskrit, 

65 5n?i^q; piaknts, 65 qijTTf^.i^witchciaft, 67 3Tqi3‘*5lirk apabhramsa 
prakrit, 68 qiq^art of tricks, bS ^iqviiqT spoken dialects, 70 
qjfT metal-work, 7 j q^qtdfqrqt the mo6e of recitation, 72 
the rule of the Kevaliiis 

Having mastered this encyclopaedic ciunciila of a diverse natuie 
the exiled prince of Kaunoj went to his father with his exiled mother 
^vho were waimily received into the palace by Yosavarman, the king 

40 Rajasekhara SUii, Pi abandhakosa, '\ol 1, p 28 
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and he nominated the cthicaicd )Oung pnrwc aa hu successor to the 
throne of Kiimoj ^ 

State —State sujicrMsion o\cr the education of the >'Oung pnnee 
i\*as extended to Arts and higher education Tlic State encouraged 
s|>ccnIiKition and siiccialists were sought for eagerly and they used to 
be apjwinted for the education of the pnnecs The Buddhist source 
supplies ns uilh infomialion on the point Thus uc Icam from the 
legend of Salv^’a Buddlia that Lord Buddha svhilc a mere bo} reccued 
his education m the academic subjects and traditional sciences under 
ViBaimitra m the regular class room of the Art school and his raibtary 
training in Kan Kni the ro)'al gartlcn under K^antadci'a Tlie 
teacher ucrc carefully selected in consultation ivith the uis«;ministci5 
of the State Tlicii the t'anous ministers replied to the Ling as 
follou’s Maharaja I know ViK'anmra is most perfectly acquamte^l 
uuh all the iastras and in c\cry respect the most studied to become 
teacher of tlic pnnee m all and ctcry kind of scholar like erudition 
Then ^uddhodana desjiatchcd messengers to Vii\*amicra to speak to him 
thus Yill you Oh learned sir 1 undertake to insinict the pnnee Royal 
in the sTinotis branches of polite learning and the usual manual accom 
plishmcnts I We quote again TTicn all the ministen respectfully 
anssvered the king and said Maharajal the son of Supra Buddha Kjanta 
det’a by name is thoroughly competent to teach the pnnee all the 
material accomplishments of uhicb you speak" We Icam also from 
the Jama source that the military tactics svere practised by the princes 
in a field especially sec apart For this purpose called Khatunka in the 
suburb of a capital aty The foUotving extract tviU support our state 
meant. He tvajidered about until he am\ed at the city of Sundaram 
where he happened upon Gunasundara the son of the kmg of that 
city practising railiUry tactics on the field for mihtary exercise (Kha 
tunka) outside the city ** Provision -was also made for separate gardens 
or hippodrome for practismg horse nding as a part of military traming 
for the pnnecs or pupils of the art-school Such tram 


41 Ibtd Ix>c CIl 

4* The Rcnnantlc Legend of SSkya Buddha, p 67 
43 Ibid, p 70 

u Miurire Bloomfield, The We and Stones o£ The Jam> Sjvior P4rtva 
nftiha, p 89 
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ing-s^ioiuid of hoiscs was tonsluictccl in the suhinb of Vasanlapina. 
a ciLy located at a distance of a inoiuh's joinncy fioni 
Ksitipi-atishthanapina and ilic next da\ nfioi finishing the inoin- 
ing duties he vent to the training gionnd of hotscs at the piopci ume. 
He lodc many hoiscs fiom Balk, 'ruikc). and \kipaia. ett , and sat in 
the garden of Sahasiamamvana, situated on the sknt of the tiaining- 
giound, foi the pin pose of icmoving its (i e of iiding) fatigue ’ 

Military iiaining was supplemented b\ ph\si(al naming in itb 
larious aspects and foi this cxiensne aii-angcmcnt was made 'I he 
itileis systematically undcrucm plnsual cxchiscs icgulaily each day 
for the picscrvation and dtielopmint of then own iiealth I heir 
physical exeuiscs did not stop with the commencement cxciciscs of 
their institutions of Icaining and it was jnolonged dining the icst of 
then lues Hence like gcncial cdiuation then ])hysical education 
was also a continuous oi life-long piocess d liiis aKoiding to Hindu 
or Jama ideals phisnal w'cll-liemg ol iuiman beings began in the pic- 
nalal stage and lasted till the \eiy end of luiman life Consecpicntly 
It IS co-extensne wnth life ^Vc ha\e c\idcnecs of the physical cxci- 
ciscs of the i ulci s and the publu m the g\nmasmms the iiilcis undci- 
went then jiliysical cxeitiscs m then piiv.ite gymnasium and the publu 
in public gy'mnasiums of the cu^ Anangements weic also made for 
the constant supply of fiesh-w’atei foi sanitaiy and hygienic leasons 
Sometimes excieisc-gioimds wcic (onstiuctcd on all sides of the 
swnmming-pools as in Taxila The lulcis vciy early m the moining 
fiist undeiwcnt jDhy'sieal cxciciscs with vaiious instruments such as 
leaping, Innb-Lw'isting wicsilmg, tinning, siicichmg aims wnth weights, 
practising the discuss and tlic ]avelin-thiownng Physical exercises 
w^ere follow^ed by ointment wntli oils scientifKally picpaicd and diluted 
with drugs and pci fumes Expcits in the science of ointment and lub- 
bing, ivho w^erc skilful, dcxtcious, accomplished, clever, wnsc, thoioughly 
conversant wnth the modes of nibbing, turning, used to mb 
the ruler wnth tender, delicate palms pleasant to the bone, flesh, skin, 
and hair wnth a view to comfoitmg, inspnmg, gladdening, stiengthen- 
ing, and rejoicing all the organs and limbs Gymnasium existed at 


45 Hanbhaclia Sun, Samaraicca-Kaha, (Fust Tivo Chaptcis) ti by M C. 
Modi, p. ig, Jaina vSiitia, part, ii, p. 420. 
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Kiiimagirr*" Kimdapura" Bara\'ir" Avanti°^ and at 
Nalanda ^ The Liccin\a youths praaiscd military Arts in the cymna 
Slum at Vaiiali ^ 

Let ns non turn to tlic description of a royal gymnasium at Kunda 
pura (lent ing our source materials from die imtings of various authors, 
(Imotcd to the description of the aforesaid gymnasiums and thus to have 
a general v levs of a gymnasium in ancient India We arc quoting bclovr co 
describe the roj-al gymnasium at Kundapuni where tong Siddhartha 
father of Lord Mnhavira undenvent his physical exercises Having 
got up he vsent into die gymnasium where there w’as a profussion of 
instruments for exercising the bod) and weights for stretchmg the 
arms Tlicrc after cvcrcismg himself tUl he was tired and tired again 
he took vnnous kinds of oils some wnih a hundred aud others with 
a thousand drugs and mendicants dissolved m them sweet smelling 
nourishing irradiating exhilarating flattening strengthening and 
quickenmg all the senses he anointed himself all over vvidi these he 
was then well rubbed and shampoed by men skilled m the Art and 
who could impart a softness and tenderness even to ibe palms of the 
hands and soles of the feet who could perform their work with quick 
ness and dexterity fastness and cleverness of their profession and who 
had studied well the Art and were incapable of fatigue kneading th^ 
body till the bones were invigorated the muscles refreshed the skm 
released and hair made to shine all the four tissues of the body re 
freshed and langour and fatigue banuhctl He then left the gymnasium 
and went mto the batlimg room 

King Andhaga Vanhi lord of Barav'ai had also accordmg to the 
text similar physical training as comfortable as could be ® The above 

^ Indian Tni>el3l)f ApoUomni ol Tyana and The Indian Embasm-s 

to Rome tr b) Osmond Dc Beaoncr Pnaulx p 17 
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menLioned g)'mnasiiims wcic ■\\'cll-pl«inncd and st icniifically consLiucLcd 
and some of these ■w’eic located in a huge gaidcn ivith swiinniing-pools 
of cool-iunning watei in the centic and liad tiaining-giounds foi physi- 
cal exeicises on all lounds “So saying, lie led him to the place wlieic 
he ivas accustomed to bathe This was a gaidcn-, — about a stadium 
long, wnth a swimming bath of cold lunning I'latci in the middle of 
It on which side an cxcicising-gi ound “ Besides some of these gymna- 
siums, again, had bathing-halls suppoitcd on innumciable pillais similar 
to the modem Amciican gymnasiums We quote below' fiom the 
Jama Sutia to suppoit oui above si.itcmcnt ‘ I his house- 
holder Lcpa possessed, in a nouh-castcm dncction fiom the sidiinb 
of Nalanda, a bathing-hall, called .Scsliadiavya , it contained manv 
hundieds of pillais, and was bcauiiful ' 

Thus oui biicf icvicw' of the ediuation of ihc rulcis oi guaidians 
of state levcals the tiutli that tlicy pin sued a tompiehcnsive cuiiicula 
embracing academic, technical, scicntihc, miliiary and physical sciences 
so as to picpaic them foi Statc-sci vice m time of peace and m w^ai 
The governing piinciplo of the sy'stcm of education pm sued heic w'as 
to maintain a coinjiletc cquilibiuim between the mind and tlic bod'' 
Theie was to be a perfect balance a peifcct haimony of the body and 
the soul Heic w'as a Platonic conception of education made moie 
perfectly democratic and piofound 

The State also conti oiled the education of the adult king Aduk- 
cducation w'as in vogue in ancient India and avc have constant leferences 
to It in Jama literature The adult king icceived his education m 
the palace under a veteran teacher m the rudiments of learning as -well 
as m advanced couises of studies, and politics under the general siipei- 
vision of the minister Night-class aftei the dmnei used to be held 
foi the education of the adult king wuth the ]iermission of the mmistei 
We have reference to such an education in the Prabandhacintaman 
w'here w'e get a fragmental y record of the education of Kumaiapala, king 
of Guzeiat and a great pation of Hemacandia, the gi'eat Jama leader 
King Kumarapala had a chequered careei and had to fly foi his life 
and pass the longer period of his life m disguise before he could 
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cstnbiliil iiimscif ns king of Gc/cmt ConsctjucnlJy he could not 
rcctuc education proper for n pnnee in his young days and had to 
engage n pneatc tutor to niakt up for the loss m the jxist Then on 
nnolhcr occasion the king mined Kinnarapali desiring to acquire 
Icirning Jnd llic treatises of kamandiki on policy read to him for a 
tnne after dinner b) a certain learned man intli the approbation of 
the minister Kipirdin after tint speech the king in order to 
coinprclicnd the etymology of uords began the study of treatises 
comnmncing uith the 'ilphabct under a certain tcaclier and m one 
year read three jincms uith their conimcmanes and so gained the 
title of Vicaracitunnukln The ro^nl student mentioned here u'a 
not onl> a \oncioti3 reader but lUo i \crsatUe genius 

Inspire of onr hmitctl sources of infonnation it seems to be prettv 
ccmui that dosses m tlie Joino Art schools ucrc held from sunrise to 
sunset 'uuh a recess for the liincli ond boQi group and mdmdiial 
iminictiom ivere in logne Group instructions ucrc praaised m case 
of training in nulitar) and cognate sciences as it meant a good econora/ 
of time Auto-cducation u'as encouraged in ease of talented students 
like pnnee Siddhartln TIic following quotauon mil bear us out on 
die point. As for rae he said I unll be my oivn instructor on 
which Ksanta deva applied hioiscU to perfect the fi\e hundred yoim^ 
^akya noblemen in all the Arts of his calling— ndmg the elephants 
archery chariot racing ond so on ^ We Icam from Heraacandra s 
Tn^tiialoka pnru^-cantra hoi\ Ajila Suounin a teacher of military 
science ivas giMUg mdividual instruction to pnnee Sagara of Vinita 
(Oudh) The Poet Kalidasa also fa\ cured individual instruction for 
students of fine Arts sncli os dancing music and smging and wi_ 
leam from his MaKiikagnimitniin how Ganadosa teacher of fine 
Arts taught MabiNiVa die Art of danang music and smgmg ui his oivn 
residence*' Snmlor method must base been m vogue in the other 
courses of the An school thougli s\e do not hate definite proof of it. 

In the Bralimanic school also individual as ^vell as group mstrut 
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tion was followed Thus, a leacher Soma by name expounded the 
^asti-as to Ins son while he taught a gioup of students elsewhere in the 
school “In due time, Soma had a son bom to him, and, when he grew 
up, die father himself insti'ucted him While teaching a group of 
pupils he placed him in an undergi'ound chamber, sitting die while on 
a bench over it expounding the Sastras 

The materials at our disposal do not enable us to have an exact 
knowledge of die time-table followed in the Jama school. There is 
reason to believe that physical and militaiy exeicises weie held in die 
morning Class-room instructions were given at noon One couise 
of instructions was foUoived by another, only after the hist ivas com- 
pletely mastered Thus there was a distinctly scientfic mediod of 
learning The following quotation gives us an idea of the mediod 
pursued “That magnanimous young one, as he leanit up all the arts 
one after another, became a pleasuie to the eyes of the people like the 
full-moon 

But the Buddhists and the Hindu sources tell us a diffeient stofv 
as to the progi'amme of studies iii the Ait-school We have noticetl 
before m the lecture lioiv ^uddhadhana, in consultation ivith his minis- 
ters, selected simultaneously Visvamitia and Ksantadeva to teach young 
Gotaina the academic, art and military courses The simultaneous 
appointment of the experts distinctly proves that the instructions in 
different blanches of learning were concuriently given All the aspects 
of the mind ivere to be simultaneously and thoioughly cultivated and 
trained Complete education could ill affoid to omit anything that 
contributed to culture of an ideal type The point is not definitely 
stated in the “Legend of ^akya Buddha” It is our inference from the 
simultaneous appointment of the two teachers specialized m different 
branches of knowledge But the Kathasarit-Sagara is much more 
definite regarding the simultaneous pursuance of the academic, scientific 
and military sciences at the same time Thus Maliipala, son of Candra- 
Svamm, a Brahmin learnt at the same time all the arts-academic, 
scientific and militaiy “And m couise of time Mahipala gi'ew upi 

62 Maurice Bloomfield, The Life And Stories of The jama Savior Pai-sva- 
natha, p 84 
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nml u-)5 laiiglii ilic sciences of misslc and Jiaml to imnd \\ capons and 
\\ns ni the same lime insinicicd m nil knowledge ** 

riic method of teaching ui the \rt sdiools and the higher institutions 
of learning was based on a sound educational ps)*cholog) and instruction 
whether in academic, scicnufic and in military subjects or in Vcdic 
Icannng was nc\er forcetl ujion an unwnlhng mind Eilucaiion s^’as 
adjusted to the natural bent of mind Tins is true of music, smgmg 
dancing^ mihiar) sciences and m otlier academic subjects Befon 
admission to the miliiar) course ihc prosj>ccii\ c students had to demons 
irate their ruiicss before iltc teachers b) cxlnbiimg their bodil) strength 
agility of motion and oilier auendani qualities This is exactly what 
candidates for |>ost5 m the Army Imc to do all oxer the axilized world 
Here we sec ilic luotlcm Amcncaii jnaciicc of gixing inachamcal apti 
lude tat or iry*oui coursa in leclinical commercial or m any practical 
coursa to discoxcr the dormant abilities of pupils as a preparatory to 
their \ocational and educational selection We quote below to suppor 
our claun He cxJnbitctl to the Lord die shooting a doll on a wheel 
shooting an unisiblc object by sound die shooting at a target m w’ater 
die shooting a clay ball on a wheel xmUi arrows He showed padagati 
carrymga sword and shield He whirled rapidly a lance spear 

and club gixmg die appearance of a fiery streak of lightnmg rex oh 
mg in die sky He showed him knife science with all the kmfc 
positions expert in all steps like a dancer shoxvmg a dance. From 
dexotion to his teacher and a desire to be tauglu by him he shoxx-ed 
Ajita Sx’amin his skill m other weapons also AVIiatcver xras lacking m 
Sagaras arts— the Master taught him For sudi a man has such a 
tcadier So bodi engaged m actmties according to then* natures 
crossed the first penod of life like traxcUers crossing the boundary ol 
a X lUage. 

We haxe already discussed the method of teaching in connection 
xvith our lecture on Monastic Educauon which holds good m the 
case of cdiicauon for the pnnees embraang academic, scientific and m 
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miliiaiy couiscs ^Vc ha\c alicadv shown fiom the Jama and the 
Buddhist souiccs how the bhnd-mcmoi) t\oik was discaidcd in the 

ancient Indian edutaiional s\stcm 

Nagarjnna, the famous Buddhist scholni and jncacher also bit lei ly 

assailed the blind-mcinoiy woik in a \chcincnt inannei 
“Kno^vledgc contained m books 
And uealih piocuicd fiom otheis, 

When the lime foi needing them arii\cs, 

Aic neithei knowledge noi ucalih 
And again “The supciioi man "uho has learned fiom books (only) 

And has not studied (things) fiom many standpoints, 
Ivcscmblcs a picgnani gni of loose moials 
He docs not look well in an assemblage.”"'^ 

Bittci ciiticism of blmdh mcmoiising the text docs not dispense 
with the academic woik altogcthei The ( lines ically mean that the 
pupils should thoioughly ti^ to understand the piece oi class assign- 
ment and then try to incmoiiFC a by “icpciiiion.” Of the five-fold 
piocess of studying^'" mentioned in the Jama Sun a, questioning the 
teacher, icpctition, and jiondci mg— these thicc steps m the piocess of 
studying aic of gicat impoitancc in learning any subject— academic, 
technical, scientific and military arts Imitation m learning fine 
arts, military sciences oi piactical aits is of great impoi tance Kalidasa 
was conscious of it and he adiocatcd us utility in his Malavikagniminam 
wheie the heioine of the drama was learning fine aits in the house of 
Ganadasa, her tcachci by mutating him. “Imitation” is also mentioned 
in the Nyaya Siitra of Gautama as an indispensable means of learning 
fine-arts “When the jiupil is taught, he only imitates what he 
finds in the teacher, as in the case with ilic teaching of dancing”'® 
Imitation also played a piomincnt lolc in depicting thiough 
concrete illustiations the emotions and feelings of hcaiL in painting 
that IS imitation” is essential in painting. “The prince said it is pioper 
for friends to imitate in words the condition of friends having fiist seen 
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the painting He asked for a pair of scissor to ait leaves He canrd 
jn a betel leaf the stately st\'an m the same condition as that of a lady 
sn-an and strophe in clear terms to contcy the heart 

XIic anacni Jama authorities rightly realised the importance of 
tratcis or tours as indisjicnsable agents in the dciclopmcnt of the mind 
They ucrc to supplement praaically the theoretical trammg gi\cn 
in the schools ^Vc lia\c c\idcncc3 of the practice botli in the Jama 
and the Jaiaka literatures 

King RatnahUia thus refleaed Without ira\clhng to a foreign 
land one docs not obtain glory fame knowledge of accomplishments or 
anytliing So I udl certainly go to a foreign land and make trial of 
my merit Tlicn the king fonncti a scorct plan and at the end of 

niglu he left the city uith his snord for his only companion and ivent 
tcsvairds the north Then beholding many man els in Milages assem 
blics tosvns and cities relying c\cry\vhere on tlie poiver of his own 
merit the king at last entered a tcmblc ivood ” 

Though scholars m the an schoob used to reside in the house of 
the teacher such residence was not unisersal at a subsequent date. 
Scholars of such sdiools used to attend die classes from outside We 
have dear cMdcnce of it in the nThe Life And Stones of the Jama 
SaMor We learn from this source that one K^irakadamba a teacher 
had m his school pnnee Vasu son of Abhicandra king of Sukumati 
along with his son Parv'ata and another boy named Narada At mght 
they all studied on the roof of the palace ” 

But we learn from the Kadiakoja that Kjiratadamba was the 
teacher of a school m the aty of Carapaka This establishes beyond 
doubt that K?irakadaraba s siool ivas not a palace school it ivas a 
Brahmanic school In this lery land of Bharata m the village of 
Kuiasthala dwelt a Brahmana named Vasudeva hu father died whDc 
he ivas a child There he studied ivith a teacher named Ksiiakadamba. 
He acquired fame among men as a student, and received alms m the 
king s palace Thus our brief survey of the education of the nden 
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based on the fiagincniaiy evidences in llie Jama lil’Ciatuie, establishes 
the fact that the Indian princes ot yoie leceived then pi imaiy education 
in the populai schools along with chikhcn of the common people, wheic 
they used to master the whole lange of encyclopaedic cuincula, with a 
specialization in one paiticnlai biancli of studies, accoiding to tlieir 
natuial bent of mind Physical and militaiy courses occupied a promi- 
nent place in the pi ogi amine of then education. They continued their 
education furthei in the Biahmanic scliool irheie they specialized in 
the Vedas, and the Vedangns, and othei vai icd coinscs During the Jama 
period, m the sixth centuiy BC the Vcdic school was supei imposed 
upon the Ait-school Education was ecpially valued by the communitv 
at large as well as by the governing class. Ample piovision was made 
for the liberal education of tlic pimccs to i\hich the school, tlic chinch 
and the state contributed equally Thus out of live social institutions, 
the above foui except mdustiy functioned as educational institutions 
for the education of the piinces "J’hc benefit of libeial cukiiie was so 
much appieciated tliat even kings who, foi good icasons, could have 
It 111 piopei time 'would make up foi the loss by appointing exjieits as 
private tutois foi special naming The method of tiainmg followed 
was thoioughly scientific one Thus we get heie a veiy mspnmg 
picture of the educational ideal follmvcd by the luleis of India in the 
spacious days of the Jama ascendency. 
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VOC/\T lONAL EDUOmON 

It u proposed to discuss in this lecture the locations pursued m 
Jama India i\ath reference to tlicir gcograplucal origin, their geographi 
cal disinbuiion the application of psychological pnnaples to loca 
tional selection and the organiralion and administration of locations 
Tlic inatcnals of this study ivhidi represents a noicl attempt of this 
kind at any rate in this country arc denied prmapally from the Jama 
sources supplemented by the Hindu and the Buddhist ones 

The geographical factors \iz location mountains rcliefr bodies 
of leaner— inland or oceanic sod climate flora fauna minerals and the 
transportation systems liaic always* in all ages and under all or 
cuhstanccs excrtctl a paramount innucncc on the genesis develop- 
ment and the direction of the locations of man who after all is a 
product of the cniironmcnt to a great extent It lias been so all 
over the world and fiuha is not an exception to the rule Very natur 
ally ivc find all these factors poivcrfiillycffecuie in Jama India let us 
now turn to the dcscnption of these faaon tracing their influence on 
vocations leaving out location for disaission m connection with the 
geographical distnbution of locations 
Mountain occupauon — 

The mountain occupation is styled I'anously by different Jami 
writers Rajaiekhara Sun names it I'anajairtti ( ) and 
Hemacandra styles it i^ajivika ( Accordmg to the 
commentary of the Yogaiastra Vanajivika includes sellmg of fruits 
flowers leaves of wild trees either plucked or unpUickcd and the grmd 
mg of seeds with hand mill * 

iiwmf unaTiR*! n h 
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said mountain occupations, trade in ivory is also peculiar to hilly tracts 
Such regions are full of wild elephents, yaks and othei wild animals 
■which are assets to die hilly people for traffic in ivory, chamans, nails, 
bones and hides These occupations are styled as traffic in task or 
ivory by Hemacandra in his Yogasastra 

The influence of the soil, the climate, and the inland bodies of 
ivater on vegetation, and the gi'owth and development of the animal 
population is immensely striking The richness of vegetation, and 
the density of population greatly depend upon the fertility of the soil, 
excellence of the climate, and the adequacy of the supply of ivater A 
glance at the populous regions of the ivorld, like Europe, China, and 
India, will convince anybody of the tiuth of the remark All these 
parts of the earth aie blessed with a feitile soil or with a temperate 
climate, or ivith plenty of ivater-supply, or ivith all the three together 
Of the human occupations, agi'iculture and herding of cattle are gi’eatly 
influenced by the factors of soil, climate and water These, however, 
are to be supplemented by the factors of human energy in all cases and 
by all means With this brief preliminary remark, let us now discuss 
the occupational activities of ancient India pertaining to flora and faun i 
as desa'ibed m the Jama literature Thus wheat, sugar-cane, and nee” 
were the agricultural products of the land, and cattle-raising was the 
occupation generally follo'^ved by the humbler folk Oxen, buffaloes 
and rams® "were available m large number Naturally, agriculture and 
cattle-raising influenced the vocations of man living in a geographical 
region witli fertile soil, ideal climate and plenty of water-supply. 
Briefly speaking, flora and fauna influenced the occupations of man in 
such an environment 
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fishery — 

fishing niriiistry is greiily mniiciiccd by iratcr climate and soil 
People Ining in the lorrul zone or on tlie sea coast noth a barren sod 
tahe to fishing occupation Tins industry nourishes better in a cold 
climate than in tropical one mill rich soil nherc people generally take 
to agnciiltnral occnjiaiion It is better and less costly to preserve the 
catches in the coltl clnmtc than in the tropical zone Notwithstanding 
this ihsadvamagc [icoplc liiing in the tropical climate tale to fishmg 
occujiation on a moderate scale Climate sod and iiatcr also m 
fiiience fishing mdiistry in the ivann climate. Here ne are oting die 
case of fishing iiuhistry m ancient India earned on in the nser Jumna 
and the fishing industry in question was it ell organized inth a chief as 
its head iilio itas assistcrl bj hiretl labourers iiho acre paid m cash The 
follomng quotation siipjiorts our statement And at a certain tun., 
he became the head of the fisliennen who was irreligious (here the 
rest to be supplied SS 5 G doivn to) dilTictdi lo be pleased Then many 
men of that fishoniiati Sonyadatta is ho is ere paid ivagcs m cash or in 
food used to plunge with boats (egaithiya) every mommg mto the 
great nicr Jumna and usetl to capture many Sanhamachhas — land of 
fish (here the rest to be supplied as aboic doivn to) padagas and aipa 
dagas (kinds of fish) by means of drainmg off ivater from lakes 
• daliagalana scrutinizing the lakes -dahamalana churning the lakes 
dahamaham destroying the Lakes by removing tvater etc, — daha 
vaihana draining off ssatcr from lakes— dabapavahana sanous knids ot 
nets for catching fish such as ayaippiila nets panchapusla nets madia 
andhala nets machhapuchha nets — jambba nets usira nets bhi 
Sira nets dhisara nets sasira nets hiUin nets zdlin nets Jalas 
angles to catdi fish— jalas kudasa nets vakkabandhas -land of net" 
made of hemp tlrrcad-nets suttabandhapa and nets made of hair 
valabhandhana -and used to fill the boats mth those fish take them tc 
banks make heaps ot fish and expose them to sunshme tned baked 
and roasted in the prmapal market of the city ' 

Trade m Ammals — 

The climate also determmes the migration of birds and animats. 

C oiisequently the vocation of earning bvelihood by the sale of buds is 
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ccnditioned by climate and soil This vocation is called 

in tlie Jama literature and it is looked upon with disfavour by the Jama 
father Such a vocation mcludes the real mg of saiika, ^uka, cat, dog, 
cock and peacock 

The occupation of boring lands mcludes the digging of v>ells, 
tanks, directing the nver-couise, draining the lakes, tilling 
agricultural fields, breaking stones, and manufacture of stone 
articles ” This occupation with its sub-groups is influenced by soil 
and the manufacture of stone articles are greatly determined by the 
soil and mountam reliefs Wells or tanks cannot be dug in a soil which 
IS likely to be silted soon Nor agricultural occupation m a dry barren 

land can flourish Traffic m lac“^T^(e4inii'j<i”^®is also determined by soil, 

climate and mountains Agricultural firms and floriculture in ancient 
India iveie well organized and workers such as guards weie appointed 
by the ranchers to ward off birds and animals fi om the agiTCul- 
tuial fields The keepers of the field^^ and rice-fields are constantly 
mentioned m the Jama literature’- Floiiculture also flourished m 
rich fertile soil m an ideal climate and employees ivith various designa- 
tions such as garden over-seers, keepeis of the gaiden ivere attached 
to the gardens In higher vocation such as medicine the influence of 
flora is also felt The folloivmg quotation ivill support our statement 
“Jivananda learnt his hereditary science of Ayurveda m all its eight 
branches, and studied the drugs from the point of view of their taste, 
efficacy and action 

As remarked m the foregoing pages, the soil and clnnate remark- 
ably influence the growth of the animal population, -^vhich, again, detei- 
mmes human occupations such as agriculture, heidmg or grazing of 
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raiUc” clcpIiantKlming “ the occupation! oC the butcher fiiher 
folk " the snakc-catchcrs '* the leather tvorkers the uorytTOrler! etc.” 

The soil also fletcmtincs the transportation system In the moun 
tTinoiis regions it is quite cUfferent from the one in the plains. In 
bncicnt India as in otiicr parts of the country of the civilucd iTOtld 
human and animal poner svas utilized in the transportation system 
E\cn to-day human and animat agencies arc in \ogue m mountainous 
regions nhcrc modem transportation system cannot be mtroduced with 
profit TThc Jama literature 'and ' ■Hid'^alfeTras 

lisT) distmct l>'pcs of ocaipauons m connection ivith the transportation 
s^'stem The former includes the manufacture of \ chicles their parts, 
and their sale together wnth the beasts of burden either personally or by 
agents. Earning litclihood by such ocnipation is called traffic m 
\ chide*® The reanng of oxen buffaloes camels donkeys mules and 
horses to be used in draidng tehides is called Another 

distmct type of occupation was de\clopcd m anaent India m cormec 
uon with the branding of animals knmvn as *' This ocaipa 

tion IS concerned nath the branding of coi« buffaloes horses and other 
domesticated anunals and their castrauon branding the back of young 
? elephants and bonng the ears “ 

The Minerals — 

Mmerals were doscly connected ivith the deielopment of Indian 
cidlisation in its commercial or purely material aspect. It tras what 
one might naturally expect in viexv of the immense natural resources 
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of this land Many Eiiiopcaii authoiuics think otheiwisc, but then 
opinions, vuthout hesitation may be attributed to pure dogmatism 
begotten of ignorance We give below a list of occupations connected 
with mineials as given by the Jama authoiities. T liese aie the 
occupations of goldsmiths, jewelleis,"^ chicf-jewclleis,"^ jewel-tcsteis, 
braziers (kosakara),^" woikcis in mcials including gold, silvei-" and 
copper"® Mineral-occupations aic mentioned in the Yogasastia undei 
the categoi y of traflic m poison The list includes swoi ds, ploughs, deadly 
weapons and spades The sale of these deadly weapons is called tiaflu’ 
111 poison^ These mincral-occiipaiions leceivcd fullei tieatmcnl in 
the Mahabharata Hemacandra, in the Yogasastia, \ok I, mentions 
vocations regaidmg machineiy foi picssmg sesamum. oil-seed, piessing 
sugar-cane and water-mill It is haid foi us lo tell fiom Hemacandia's 
description of the machinery and fiom the commentaiy w’hcthei these 
implements ireie made entiiely of w'ood oi of iion At any rate, these 
machines must have been made of both w'ood and iion Vocations con- 
ceinmg tlie manufactuie of chaicoal aie also innucnccd by mountains 
foi they aic dependent upon the supply of timbci fiom foiests. 
It IS styled as Angarajivika in the Jama litcratinc The chaicoal 
w^as utilized accoidmg to the commentaiy of the Yogasastia in fiying 
ceieals, in baking eaithen pots, in pieparing medicinal lieibs, in 
smelting iron, silvei and gold Traffic in lac®- was also gieatly influ- 
enced by niountains along ivith the soil and the climate Soil, climate 
and w^atei also deteimine gieatly the higher needs of human life, viz. 
politics, religion, science and education All these aspects of human 
civilization aie the products of the thiec factois mentioned above. 
Limited space and time forbid the lengtliy discussion of these aspects 
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of human occii|)ation 5 licsulcs uc lia\c loiiclicd U[K)n State vocauora 
111 conncciion i\ul\ our lecture no IV 

Hating namictl the mriucnce of geographical factors on vocations 
let us uou Hint to the dtscussion of Uieir gcograplncal distnbuuons 
Here the inUuencc of Location is predommanu 
(a) CaiupaU 

Let us non begin w itli CanijiaLa We Iia\ c discussed the topo- 
graph) of Cainpaha in conneaion unit our leatire no V Repeuuon 
has become here an tinat onhble necessity for tracing the relationship be 
tucen the topograph) of the cit) and her occupational actnatics The 
cil)i Itself UTS emered uiih a net uork of roails and in it there were 
picnt) of t chicles such as cliaiiols and palanquins litters and carnages 
all of uhich ucre used for the purpose of transportation As might be 
cx])eclcd 111 a cciiire of commerce there ucre good many markets for 
the distnbution of goods and there were places meant for the purpose 
of uTlk and excursions so essentiall) necessary for die preservation of 
health of the cituens Fatourable climate and excellent situation con 
iributcd to die density of the aly s population all of ivhom uerc enga^ 
in agrinihural and cognate pursuits Abnost as a matter of course il 
de\ eloped into a brisk commercud centre resorted to by pnnees ansto- 
crats and other dignitaries " 

As a corollary to die commercial prospenty of Catnpaka its archi 
tectural grandeur folloued as a matter of course afforibng room for 
actnatics to skilled aruzans One ancient aulhonty tcsciSes to the 
splendour of die city dais Its bastions rampart paths doorways gates 
and arclies iverc lofty us high roads didy divid^ Its gate bars and 
bolts were stout and fashioned by skilful artificers It contamed mar 
kets and bazars thronged uath craftsmen content and happy 

Development of fine arts other than architecture notably music 
necessarily followed theatncal arts began to flourish and there were 
mnumerable acton and actresses contribmmg to the gaity us well as to 
frivolity of the atizens The follow mg words of the text give us an 
idea of diis ancient at) m its higher aspects It ivas liberal m alms 
giving, a home of secure and pleasant life dense with many millions 
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of cuircns conlciu ami llapp^ II wa-^ haumc<l l.y a. tor-;, .lanrci s u.pc- 
walkeis, mcsilcis, bo\c\<;, iccilci-;, jiimpciN Iwll.ul siiigcis Moitvtellci s. 
pole clanccis, picimc-sliowmon, pipcii, hiic-plajem ami clappci"; m 
plciiLy.”'’’ 

(b) Rajagiha _ • t r 

Let Its now tome lo ilic mthtau <ii) of Rajigilia. ihe (apiial ol 

Magadha It^vas siinatcd m ihc mulsi ol Int nioiint.iins and was 
impiegnablc againsl an^ possibiliu of foieigb aitarUs Wc tan n(H 
know much about u fiom ihc fnma soukc uhiih Js lo be supplcmcnltd 
by ihc Buddhist text uhuh tells us a good deal aliout it 

We Icain fiom Buddhist souucs that the (iii/ens ol Kajagilia 


had rccviuisc to hunting, and the tiaimng of animals and thus the nor 
veiy dignified occupations of the fowlei and the deei-huntei t.nnc into 
being, and the Imtchcis ucic sub di\ ided ,md ititncd into tattle* 
butchcis, sliccp-buicheis ant! pig-biUt licis It is needless to s.i\ that 
the genesis and development ol tiiesc tx ( nji.ttions wcit inlliuiuetl bv 
the hilly cnviionmcnt of tlic r'uv, the hills being ihe abodes of all 
types of animals and buds, 'i'iic Loid Buddha himself lesitlcd in *i 
region five hundicd // fiom Rnj.igiha w licit tlicic livcil a numn- 
tain clan of humcis consisting of lae pcisons Ovci and above, the 
occupation of cattic-iaisiiig flouiislied in the subuib ol R.'nagiha 
Cuiiously enough, the catilc-niiscis wcic all Biahiiiins bv bnib This 
occupation floinislics owing to the luwnious gaowih of glass dut' 
to the mountainous legions near liy Aiiihoiiiaiivc woids ma,* 
be quoted, “In days of old, at ihc back of the (»idhiakrua inoumains. 
neai Rajagiha, thcic was a village, of some seventy oi so iamihcs. all ol 
them Brahmans Buddha wishing to tonvcil these people, came to the 
place and sat down undci a ticc 

To this they leplicd — w c hav t dw*elt heic din mg ihn ty-gcnci a- 
tions past, and oui occupation is to tend cattle 

The climate of RfijagiTa was also favoiiiablc to tlie giowih of 
floiiculture, and we aic told of Aijiinnc a iicli floiisi of the city. 
This science lequircd a thoioiigh and s)sicmat]c study and leached to 
a great perfection We are told of the sage who came fiom the Snpai- 
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Vila lo ilic ro)-al court and tauglu ihc king the a-alinblc science Inland 
bodies of tv-atcr too exerted remarkable influence on the activities of 
Rajagrht \\ho found u jirofitablc to fish m the n\cr die Tapoda the 
Ganges and tlic lakes adjacent to the citj 

As miglit be expected all the digniuancs of the State resided in 
the capital cU) Ver) natnrall) there n-as a goiemraental department 
exercising control o\er tlic forest which existed on and near the moun 
tains adjacent to the city We read actually of the premier of Magadha 
conducting business tonr and coming into contact avith the oaerseer 
of the wood apparently an officer of die forest department 

(c) Vaiiali 

Besides agriculture commerce archiicclure and the arts relating 
to amuscnicnt flounsfictl \ igorousl) State \ ocations flourished m the m 
land cities as a matter of course TTicrc die form of Goicmment ivas 
constitutional Strong ccntraltzed government is possible only m ndi 
fertile sod We learn from die Kalpasutra the existence of the State 
ocrujiations at Vaiiali to be as follows — 

(i) Vice regent (a) Cabinet minisicn (3) Counsellors (4) Heads 
of departments (5) Commander of troops ( 5 ) Commander of forces 
(7) Commander of chariots (8) Heads of pobce (0) Chief of the royal 
messengers (10) Warden bankers ascrologm scalen and slaves To 
this list ave may add the follo^vlng occupations of amusemeut m addition 
to the one IV e already described at Carapaka such as players on cymbal' 
on tambourines wind and stringed instruments and on those ivho 
toss up poles and double balls ” 

(d) Baravai (Dvaraka) 

Let us now turn to the dcscnption of the influence of the environ 
ment upon the occupational acuvitics of a coastal town namely the atv 
of Baravai (Dvaraka) ivnthm the vicinity of the Arabian sea We 
learn from an authontative source that a good number of occupations 
flourished there connected Avith the actmucs of tlie Stale There were 
kings and prmces and barons and where there are these dignitaries 
there arc commerce and commeraal actiMUes In consequence we find 
banker traders and merchants We can get a glimpse of the vanous 
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types of ocxupationk activities that sprang up into being in connection 

with the court-life. r i 

^ Thus there were stuffs, pikes and bows and so forth There were 

persons with the Mes and caskets There ivere ivand-bearei s, shavell- 

ings, jesters, jokers, and buffons In other woids the light as well as 

the grave aspect of life were thoroughly represented in tins iinpoitant 

city m the days of yore^® It goes without saying that the piospeiity 

of the citizens with its vaiious activities was possible only because of 

their commercial p rospeiity which again was gieatly influenced by the 

favourable position of the city on the site of the sea 

(e) Polasapura 

Polasapura, an inland city illustiates significantly though not ex- 
actly; the mfluence of geogiaphical hictois on the inatciial prosperity of 
the citizens The city owed its gieatness piincipally to coinmeicial 
factors Commerce was very busk there and it was folloived by pios- 
penty There were various types of industries actively earned out by 
the people of the city Pottery was one of the industi les which floui ishcd 
vigorously in the suburb of the city It leceived a scientific treat-- 
ment and was note d for specialization The piinciplc of the divison of 
labour was m evidence Some of the workeis iveie engaged in boivels, 
others m pots and so forth Theie weie manufactureis as well 
as salesmen as in modern toivns with this difference that the capitalistic 
manufacturers took advantage of their supeiior position by exploiting 
the workers®® Thus our brief review of the topogiaphy of the above 
mentioned cities jives us an idea of the occupational activities of the 
citizens as quite diffeient from those living in the hilly regions wheic 

huntmg, selling V lid fruits and roots aie the prevailing types of occupa 
tions. 

At the initial stages of the Indian civilization, vocational and edu- 
cational selections were gi'eatly determined by the institution of caste 
with Its spirit bf|nan'owness, rigidity and seclusion Then came the 
* tremendous assaults on caste by Jainism and Buddliism with the result 
that the rigour^ bf caste came to be modified The change had its 
efEects in the field of education “Child-Life” tame m consequence, to 
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be Tccognuetl as the stantlird of occupational and educational selection. 
In order to hate an idea of the \ocational selection made on the basis 
of caste uc ha\c to refer oursehes, to Manu and otlier authonues. Thus 
Mann advocates vocational selection on purely caste-system m 
the following verses A man of low-caste who through cov ctiousnesj 
lives b> the occupations of a higher one the king shall deprive him of 
his propert) and banish 

It IS better (to disclnrgc) one s ovvn (appointed) duty incompletely 
than to perform completely that of another for he who lives according 
to the law of another (caste) is instantly excluded from his own 
ViiUnnasasmartasutnm makes similar injunction in ocaipationaJ and 
educational selection only to preserve the existing social order of the 
time TIic Mahabliarata recommends the ihrcc pnnapal gron|j* 
of vocations to be adjusted to the tlirce principal classes of people viz. 
the highest the middle and the lowest classes of people to avoid chaos 
in vocations that is to eliminate vocational mal adjustmenL Tliough 
in the Maliabhanita the element of caste system is advocated m \oca 
tional dioice yet premium is placed upon cfficienc> and intelbgencc 
m vocational training and placement. Thus the following verse will 
support our claim 

ywig ijtfiraTi 

Rigidity of the caste system was not stnctly adhered to m vocational 
and educational selection during the Buddhist period and education 
was completely democratized Scholars m collaboration with their 
parent or parents made a thorough selection of their life s calling so 
as to fit the profession mto their natural bent of mind which would 
enable them to live as a self respecting atizen m the State The foUoW 
mg quotation wdl support our contenuon AVhen Jiwaka who-ivai 
also called Kumaribhacha was se\en or eight >ear5 of age he was pla^ 
mg with the prmces m the hall and they reproached him with havms 
no mother Ashamed he went to Abhaya and asked who was his 
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mother , but he-smiled and said, 1 am your fadiei, tvho youi mother 
I do not know , I found you exposed in the forest, and rescued you. 
Then Jhvaka reflected, when he heard this circumstance related, uhat 
he would receive no inheritance from relationship , so he resolved that 
he would learn some science, and then by his attainment he might be 

able to acquire both relatives and wealth. 

Again he considered the character of the eighteen sciences and tlie 
sixty-four arts, and determined that he should study the art of medicine, 
diat he might be called doctor, and be respected, and attain to emi- 
nence , widi this intention he ivent to Xaksala, and applied to a learned 
professor to leceive him into his school This is what might be ex- 
pected of a man of leal genius 

Imagination of the acutest and finest type was exercised by the 
paients of ancient India m die selection of the occupation of dieir 
children This impoitant affan was never left to chance but was 
guided by a rich imagination This point is clear from the theory and 
practice of the Jama and the Buddhist authorities who took into full 
account the factois of occupational enviionment, and the ability of die 
student In a -word financial profit, material conifoi t, future prospect, 
social status— all these enteied into the minds of the Buddhist parents 
in the selection and rejection of the occupation of their ivards As a 
typical evidence we may insert a quotation from the Vmaya Text dca- 
cribing the scrupulous and judicious caie exercised by the parents ol 
Upah m selecting the occupation of their son “At that time there ivas 


in Rajagrha a company of seventeen boys, friends of each other, young 

Upali was the fiist among them Now Upali’s father and mother thought 

Hoiv will Upali after our death live a life of ease and without pain ? 

Then Upali’s father and mother said to themselves , if Upali could 

leam miting, he would after our death live a life of ease and ivithoiit 

pain’ But Upah’s father and mother thought again If Upali 

learns imting, his fingers will become sore But if Upali could learn 

arithmetic, he would aftei our death live a life of ease and without 
pain ’ 


But then Upali’s father and mothei thought again ‘If Upali learns 
arithmetic, his bieast will become diseased ’ But if Upali could learn 
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jnoiic)<lnnging he ^son]d after our death luc a life cST case and com 
fort and withom |>ain But then Upalii father and mother said to 
ilicmscUcs If Upali Icanis monc>-clianging his c^es \vill become sore 
ot\ here arc the SakyapuitipSamanas ^vho keep commodious precepts 
md li\c n commodious life the) have good meals and he doivn oa 
beds protected From die uind If Upali could be ordained with the 
Sak.yapiuti)'a Samanas he would after our death live a life of ease and 
wuhoui jwin 

It is startling and interesting to note that Jama authorities 
advocated a s)'5tcm of vocational guidance on the basis of collaboration 
between the parents concerned and the general body of citizens at large 
Here W'as a distinctly modem and a democratic touch The aty super 
VTSors of morals used to call such conferences which assisted the youths 
in the careful selection of their ocaipation Let us quote Hanbhadra 
Sun on the point TTicn the atizens were mforroed. They liked 
It very much Their parents were called The whole matter was 
narrated to them They also liked it very much Then they vrere 
made to make a promise Tou should not put them to difficulty 
Dharana and Dcyanandi were then called Each of them wfas given 
^^oods of the value of five lacs of Dinaras The document was drawn 
up Tile point is much more expliatly and dearly stated m thf 
Tnsastifalaka puru 5 a*Cantra where pnnee Sagara made a demonstrauor 
of his skill in the various aspects of military science before Ajitaswanim 
out of his desire to be caught by him The natural bent of mind was 
taken into account m teachmg the military science Sagara s demons- 
tration before his teacher Ajitaswamm is similar to the modem practice 
of administering performance tests to students of vocational education 
inU^^ The foUowmg quotauon wall bear us out. From devotion 
to his teacher and a desire to be uugfat by hun he showed AjiU Svaram 
his skill in other w’eapons also 'Whatever was lacking m Sagara i arts 
the master taught him For such a man has such a teacher So both 
engaged in acuv lUes accordmg to their natures InteUigcncc as the 
basis of vocational success is also stressed m the PrabandhaemtamanL 
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We quote below to suppoit oui siatemciu “Being natui-ally clever, 
he had read such books as the Agasiyamata, and the Rutnapanksa ot 
of Buddhabhatta, and horn living m the company of jewel-tester he 
had become expert in the discrimination of jems”^' Intelligence as 
the sound basis of professional success has also been stiessed in the 
“Vivagasuyam” the eleventh Anga of the Jaina canon It is said in 
the above canon that a good many medical practioners "who had been to 
the house of Soriyadatta, the chief of fishermen, to extricate a fish-bone 
from his tin oat used their utmost skill by applying the ‘Four Talents 
only to meet a with total failure ^Ve quote below to support our claim 
“Then many physicians heaid this pioclamation while it was being 
announced, and having done so they went to the house of Soriyadatta 
and went to wheie the fisheiman Soriyadatta was lying, and making 
use of their, ‘Four Talents Vi7 (i) Intuitive— ‘Anutapattiki’, (2) Disci- 
plined— ‘Vainayiki. (3) the talent acquned by piacticc ‘Kaimaja’ and 
(4) Developed talent or the talent acquired by maturity of age Tarini- 
miki’, they tiied to extract the fish-bone out of the neck of the fisher- 
man Soriyadatta by means of vomittmg, medicines to vomit, a pain- 
gomg treatment (such as beating, striking or 1 tibbing hard the diseased 
part of the body) Refeience to the application of ‘Four Talents’ 
by the medical practioners has again been made in the above cannon in 
connection with the vajinal treatment of the consort of king Vijaya 
This practice proves conclusively the firm conviction of the Jama fathei s, 
m the efficacy of the ‘Foui Talents’ in professional success. 
“Business Talent” is also mentioned in Karakanda Caiiu as a basis of 
professional success “Who charmed the king by his business-ability,”"'’ 
intelligence or specific talent as the basis of occupational or vocational 
selection has been much more clearly advocated in the itings of sub- 
sequent Hindu writers We quote below to substantiate our statement 
"‘When they heard this speech of the kings, one of them^said-'I am 
Panchaphuttika by name, a sudra , I possess a peculiar talent or i weave 
every day five pairs of gaiment 
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Thi5 CAoIuiion of the stamhttl of \ocauonal seleaion m ancient 
Jiidia w'aj an interesting slow and a tentatue process There ivas a 
transilion from i dull, mechanical anstocratic to a Mtal rational and 
democratic criterion The ideals of anstocnicy came to be replaced 
b) the ideals of pcrsonalit)— of personal competence. The germ of this 
democratic ideal maj be traced to the Afahabharata It ivas developed m 
right earnest by the Buddhists and the Jamas The Buddhists ex 
pcncnccd the mnucncc of the work on the workers-a \'ital thmg The 
Jamas wanted to make education a concern of the State m a spine of 
racial dcmocrac) The Hindu WTiiers wanted to adjust the locations 
to die talents of the \ otancs TIius there tvas a constant progress m the 
direction of balance harmony and perfection Hence as m the modem 
period \ocational guidance was practised in ancient India, 

Let us now turn to the discussion of the final phase of vocational 
education in Jama India In nnparung vocational educauon to the 
future citizens of the State the Family the Church the School the 
State and Industry— the file great msutuuons w ere alivays acuve. We 
liaic cIsciNhcrc dwelt on the important and effective parts played by 
them in moulding the education^ system of India and thus moulding 
the t^ery soul of Indian citnlization and culture 

The State centuries before the Chnsiian era when Jainism was 
m the ascendent took keen interest in the W’clfere of its atizens and 
for Its furtherance mtroduced agriculture trade mdustry and dii'crse 
tTxations so essential to supply the physical needs of human life TTicrc 
IS textual evidence to show that Lord R^abha tvas keenly interested lo 
the promotion of tocational education of the people Thus the Lord 
tau^t the citizens of his State five silpas exhorted them to settle down 
into agricultural life and to vanous gainful occupations We quote 
below to illustrate the fi\c silpas 

'WTO”** 

Hemacandra the great Jama leader of the Svetambara sect stressed the 
same point when he ascribed to Lord Ejabha of Vintta (Oudh) the 
introduction of vocauons concernmg food clothing and shelter-the 
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iliree fundamenial needs of human life \Vc quote below from Hema- 
candra relating to this point “From that time, the first artisans, the 
potters, arose. For the sake of houses for the people, the Lord appoin- 
ted carpenters He, wise, appointed painters foi tlic painting of tlic 
houses, for the sake of diversity of the people s plcasuie. He estab- 
lished weaveis for the people’s clothes , .... 

The Master, the sole fathei of the world, appointed baibcrs for the 
people who iveie veiy much annoyed by the giowth of hair and nails. . . 
He established grass-gathering, wood-can ying, ploughing, and tindc— 
these business for the sake of the people’s livelihood. Hcic we find the 
modern conception of the State pationage ot agiiculturc, trade, com- 
merce and industry for the financial prosperity of tlic citizens, dearly 
anticipated. This pationage was effectively supplemented by indus- 
trial training given to fit students 

In ancient India— in Jama India— the cnijiloyment of the citizens 
of the state after their period of training iras over, was a concern of the 
government This ultra-modern theoi7 ivas tlioroughly understood 
and practised by the Jama authorities The conference of patents and 
citizens at large to which we have alieady lefeiTed is an instance to the 
point The Mahabharata bears dear testimony to the consciousness 
of the rulers m this important aspect of their duty The following 
quotation from the Mahabharata will bear us out. 


II I) 

1 

^ I ^ ii ^^0 n” 

Canakya in his famous Artha^astra advocates the state supervision of 
trade and industry , and there he mentions a separate department of 
trade and industry with a hierarchy of officers 

The ancient merchants, tradesmen, artizans, agriculturists and 
other businessmen had associations or guilds of their own We have 
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no detailed information about such associations from the Jaina sources 
at our disposal, Hemacandra makes incidental reference to such a 
guild of ^^^a5hcrmcn« in his Sthavinivallcantra In the Vivagasuyam 
the clcscnth Anga of the Jamas reference is made to a chief of fisher 
men— a diicf of the guild of fishermen” We learn however from 
Buddhist sources of such associations of merchants Menuon is 
made therein of five hundred merchants in India who had an associanou 
with Maun as its presidenL TTie merchants freely took counsel from 
this association regarding their overseas trade and ocean navigation 
The association of merchants had vanous departments o\er which 
supenison were appointed by themselves I remember m years 
gone by —there vscrc 500 merchants m Jambudwipa of whom a certain 
one was chief his name being Maun (sse— che) On one occasion 

these merchants all assembled together and began to consult how they 
might best embark on some expedition for the purpose of gettmg gam 
Then the merchants having assembled on the coast, and offered 
their worship to the sea god seleacd five men to supenntend the vanous 
departments (as before) and then set saiL *• 

We learn from Vi?nu of the sutus of the Association somethmg 
about the Guilds of merchants businessmen or artiians and other pro- 
fessional groups of autonomous bodies Severe punishment used to be m 
^ flicted on those treacherous members of the Assodaiicn who attempted 
to create dtssetzsion and chaos among its mempers by their 
unlawful act. The state mtervenuon is sancuoned by Vi^nu to punish 
those mal-crcants for the preservation of the Association from rum 
Those who cause dissension among the members of an association 
shall undergo punishment of a especially severe land because they 
would prove extremely dangerous like an (epidemic) disease if they 
were allowed to go free Wherever a cnmmal act opposed to the 
dictates of majority has been attempted, a long desirous of prospenty 
shall redress it ” The president of the Guild accordmg to this autho- 
rity should spnng from a noble family should be versed m the Vedas 


56 Hemacandni Sthavlrfvalicanix*, p so6 

57 Vivjgajuyani, tr by V J ChoUhl and M a Modi p «o. 
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should be dutiful, energetic, bear good moial chaiactei and be skilled 
in different phases of industi 7 

The Association or Guild of merchants should appoint counsellor 
to advise the villagers, companies of artizans and other associations. 

In the Samaraicca Kaha, we have reference to a king’s commission 
composed of five principal citizens, which accompanied Dharana and 
Suvadana to the sea-shoie, and which counted gold and handed it ovei to 
the former This passage suggests to us the practice of appointing an 
advisory board similar to the one advocated by Visnu in his code 

We quote below a relevant extract “Then being headed by 
the commission of principal citizens from the king, Dharana, along with 
Suvadana went to the shore The gold was counted by the committee 
and was handed over to Dharana Thus the Hindu and the Buddhist 
literatures support the Jama view of the state patronage of agriculture, 
industry and commerce and the placement of the future citizens The 
State extended its co-operation to Associations or Guilds of merchants, 
businessmen, artizans and agriculturists and constantly helped the 
people m their profession either by appointing special commission ot 
through the advisers of the association. 

This authority describes lules and regulations which remind us of 
tlieir counterpaits m mediaeval Europe,--compulsory residence, fixed 
period of training, the spiiit of rigid seclusion, and above all the pheno- 
menon of corporal punishment for the deserter The apprentice re- 
ceived free instruction, room and board and had to pay the honorarium 
voluntarily to the teacher at the time of his returning home Thus 
vocational education was virtually free and compulsory. 

The instruction m the house of the teacher and the work in the 
factory or farm were simultaneous The teacher was very cautious to 
place his apprentice on the appropriate occupation for which he was rr 
ceiving theoretical instruction m the school Thus there was 
proper co-ordmation between work m industry and teaching in 
the school The income of the apprentice for his work used to go 
to the teacher The master shall teach him at his own home and 


The Minor Law Books, p S 47 » velse 9, 
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fccti He inmi not cjMpIoj him iti uoxl of a (Ifffcrcm (Icjcnntion ami 
UcJt him hike a um 

If one forwl.« a master uho iminico him and uhosc character is 
uncxrcpimnahic lie maj Ik tonijicllcd h) forcible means to remain (at 
the master 1 house) and he ticscrscs roq>onI punishment and con 
fmrmcni nioujih his routsc of insinictinn be completed an 
appiciitne must cnntuiiic (o reside at liic house of Ins niasicr 
till the fivcci jKriod has expired fTic profit of uhaicscr is'ork he ma> 
he sinuig there belongs to hts master *** T7us last point coinadcs snih 
the haste phihisoph> of the inostcni U'ardlia scheme moscnient svhich 
includes 111 Its curricuh academic and practical courses of studies to 
rinlc the pupils self supjKirtmg Hie plan further escheats the earning 
of the scholars to the scIhk »1 fund m ihc manner athocaicd by Mann 
tsen after the completion of his courses of studies the apprentice 
liad (o reside at the house of his master for the stipulates! pen^ TTic 
profit earned hj him through his uork would go to the pocket of the 
master A strict examination would be followed bj the pajment of 
the boMorarium to the tcicbcr*’ Tlic use of textbooks in learning 
trade*’ wns m soguc \cr) much is it is in modem schools. 

Our brief discussion of t-ocational education dunng the Jama 
period repeals to us the faa that the Jama faihcn were consaoui of 
the innucncc of geograplucal factors on the ongin and distribution 
of sinous \ocations which is surprising!) modem The) also knew 
full well along' with the Hindu ami Buddhist wnicrs the needs of 
adjusting locations to die ph)‘sical emotional and ph)‘Siological needs 
of the applicants seeking locational training Tlic candidates for voca 
lions were gi\cn a 5}'stcmatic and thorough socational and educational 
guidance b) the cit)-supcrMSor5 in an open conference m co-operauon 
wntli the parents and the citizens The opinion of the candidates was 
also rcspcctfull) taken into account In \'ocauonal and educauonal 
selection the parents also carefully took into account the rclatu^c m 
nucnccs of \ocaiions on the physiology of their sons as also their res 
pectn-c merits and demenu and future prospect 

C3 The Minor Laiv Boob pp i 35 iM serse nos. 17-^9- 
Oi Ibid p, iSJ i-crsc no ito 
65 Prabandhadntimani p loj 
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The Family, the Church, the School, the State and Industry— the 
five great institutions of society played an important role in imparting 
vocational education to the future citizens Especially the state and in~ 
dusti7 co-operated in closer harmony m die enterprise State interfer- 
ence in industry and its occupations is great and tremendous The state 
introduced agricultural, industrial, and commercial pursuits under the 
direct control of Rsabha, then Lord of Vinita (Mod Oudh), die first Jama 
Ththankai'a We also knoiv from the Buddhist and the Hindu sources 
something about guilds or associations of merchants ivdiich undertook to 
supervise and diiect agriculture, trade, industry and commercial educa- 
tion m the country For diese, various departments were introduced m 
the association of the merchants, each under a specialist and the associa- 
tion constantly kept die people mformed about economic activities of 
the coimtiy and occupational opportunities through its advisors The 
association may appropriately be compared to a modern Board for Voca 
tional Education It must have under its control various trade-masters in 
structmg dieir apprentices m their respective arts The Board or Associa- 
tion was an independent organization under the geneial control of the 
state, enjoying full autonomy, imparting mstruction in agi'icultural, 
technical, industrial and commercial courses subject to the restric- 
tions set up by the State Hence vocational education was both theoreti- 
cal and practical, it applied theory to piactice The students could 
learn while earning though the profits went into the fund of then 
teacheis Besides, they learnt their trades under the direction of 
experts in an ideal occupational environment, and there was proper co- 
ordination between the instruction in the organized classes and the 
piactical work in the factory or the fann and the vocations were care- 
fully selected according to the natural bent of mind of the students 
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THE RELIGIOUS AND CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 
OF THE JAINA FATHERS 

It IS a historical lact tint the Jaiiia prophets from R^abha to 
MahaMn atMrcssccl Ihcmschcs directI) to the masses in homely icrna 
ciilar illustrating their sublime lessons nith simple examples parabits 
(nd sliort stones Thetrs die mission of uphftmg the humble 
humanU) in the sphere of religion Tlie missionary activities of the 
Jamas like those of tlicir Buddhist contemporaries tvere erainendy 
practical Tlic) ucrc calcuHtcd to appeal more to the emotion than 
to the intellect of die audience Religion is after all morality touched 
wtii emotion IS M'ltliew Arnold has profoundl) observed 

Tlie sacred literature of die Jaioas is embodied in the Canonical 
books knomi as the Angas nvehe in number which were put in 
shapes of books in order to assist the frail memory of man long aftei 
die demise of Lord Mahavira.* 

It was first done two generations after the passing atvay of Maha 
1 ira ind again the process had to be revived m the Efth century AD 
We may repeat here die well known fact— that the Jamas are divided 
into two important sects— the Svetarabaias and the Digarabaras— those 
who are dodied m vvhite and those who go about naked The last 
has a significance winch must not be missed— the practice of nudity 
symbolizes absolute detestraent from all worldly concerns The Digam 
baras and the ^vetambaras do not agree m the details of their Faith Into 
the details of the sectarian contro\ersy wc need not enter Suffice it 
to say that durmg the earlier period of their history the Jamas were 
exclusively a religious body havnng nothing ivhatever to do ■with pohtu-s 
of the material world Under pressure of circumstances into the detadi 
of which we need not enter they were compelled to participate m 
poliucs and in the tenth century AD they began to do so effccUvcJy 

I Maimce \^tcrmu TIlD Vol II tr byMrs S Ketkar 8. Mm. H. Vohr 
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by capLiiung the coiUiol of the cducanon of the piinccs fiom the itnnos 
of the Biahmins 

It IS well-known that when jannsin dcthnccl as a icligion in the 
eastern pait of India, it floinislied in the West and the South ouiug 
to the effectiveness of teaching and the high standaul of inoial cliaiactei 
of the Jama missionaiies, is ho easily oicicame ilic o])posuion of their 
Brahmin rivals m the same held. 1 he lattci-day Jama scliolais im- 
bibed a taste foi seciilai cultinc and ihe\ made solid conn ibutions to 
vaiioiis hne-ai ts, philosopli) and sccidai sciences I heic aic iiso dis- 
tinct phases of cultinal histois of the Jamas — the caily phase oi ihc 
phase of Refoimation and the latci phase-thc phase of Renaissance 
The eaihei phase isas puiely leligioiis diiccicd agninsl iitualism, 
sacei dotalism and dogmatism of tlic Vedas , the laici pliasc icpiesentcd 
a combination of mtcllcitual and pliysical tuhuic lepiescnied a host 
of sciences— Mz physiology, psythologv. asnonomv. asnology. mathe- 
matics, geogiaphy and other subjects Let us jwocced nm\ to ofTci 
the audience a little inoie detailed account of the pleaching touis of 
some of the Tirthankaias staitmg with Rsabha 

Fittingly enough let us stait with tlie fust Tlithankaia, Loul 
Rsabha, who was boin ol a loyal famil), Ins fathci being king Navi of 
Oudh and his mothei Meiudevr The aimospheic suriounding his 
childhood was favoiuable to the mental and spnitual development of 
the child, who m com sc of time dec eloped into a full-fielgcd icligious 
lefoimer Rsabha seems to have icceivcd tlic ideal education foi a 
prince, he was happily maiiicd to the loyal piincesscs Yasavai and 
Sunanda, daughteis of the kings of Kacca and Mahakacca'^ and when 

the proper time came he became the i ulci of tlic land— he i tiled it and 
ruled It ivell 

Soon after he realised the tiansitoi mess of matciial pleasiiics and 
renounced the world and puisucd his spiritual mission, being bent 
on the attainment of Kevalijhana of perfect knowledge winch is the sole 
source of salvation In connection ivith this transition in his life a 
picturesque stoiy of a heavenly damsel of the name of Nilamjasa try- 
ing to charm him by her atti active dance and heisclf being ivithercd 

2 Pu§paclanta, Mahapurana, edited by P L Vaidya, p 6oo 
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a^\'ay m the process u related^ The first con^erts of R?abha were 
Bambi and Siindirl and Suyakiiti and Piyaipvaya “ 

In course of his teaching ilic first of the Tirthankaras taught his 
ludicncc not only the elements of monlity but also tlic rudimentary 
jinnciplcs of science physiolog) psychology astronomy and geography * 
Tlie otiicr Tirihankans followed m the footsteps of the pioneer till 
we come to Mahatira the last of die Tirtliankaras, 

MahiMri came of the ro)'al famil) of Kundapura or Vaiiah his 
father being Siddliartha king of die land He rcceued a thoroughly 
jicrfcct education becoming a royal pnnee m the Art school as w’ell 
as in die Institutions of higher learning The courses of his studies 
embraced the ttinous arts die Vedas together i\ith dieir angas and the 
whole range of Brahtnanical learning 

He renounced the w^orld at die early age of riventy-eight snth the 
consent of Jiis father and pursued a career of spiritual conquest of truth 
For twelve years he led a life of severe austenties and penance It is 
at this stage of his life that he adopted the practice of going naked 
After twelve years of spiritual disciplme and austenty he attained to 
Kcv'aiinship or perfect knowledge Thereafter as Jacobi says He w^ 
recognized as omnisacnt "vs a prophet of the Jamas or a Tirthankara 
(founder of the path) and had the tide Jma (spmiual conqueror) Maha 
vira (a great hero) etc which were also given to Sakyamuni The last 
thirty years of his life he passed m teachmg his religious system and 
organized his Order of ascetics which as ivr have seen above was 
patronised or countenanced chiefly by those princes with whom he 
was related dirough his mother ^ From die Atraanuiasana we learn 
that Mahavira had four names altogether That last Tirthankara 
Mahavuia Svamm is often referred to by four other names Vira Var 
dhamana Aavira and Sanraati ** He was known among the Buddhists 
by the name of Nigan^ha Nataputta.* His followers wTre drawn 

4 Mahipuraua pp 606 610 

5 Ibid p 167 
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7 Jacobi Sacred Book of the East, pp 15 »i 7 
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cliiefly from ihe Ksaiiiv'^ aiistocracy and oignni^cd ibctn into a conv 
inimity witli lay mcmbcis diawn fioni both the sexes. \Vith Mulnu Ini, 
die race of Jama piophcis or I'ii lhankara comes lo an end 

From die materials at our disposal, we aic ncnhci m a posh ion 
to assign the dates of the diffcient stages of the iiussionan artivuics o( 
of Mahavira not to identify with piccision the dilTcicnt towns ami 
cities he visited All that we know dermiiel) is tli.it the aica of his 
tiavels IS veiy extensive embracing the whole of India fiom the Ba\ 
of Bengal to the Aiabian sea Fiom the acionnt gnen below i\e gel 
firstly an appioximatc idea of the dimensions of his iia\els We do 
not exactly know when oi vhciite he stalled his sjmitnal tom But 
the cities he visited may be thus aiiaiiged on die appioximatc (oiui- 
giiity of gcogiaphical locations. It ma^ be added that some of the 
cities he iisited have not yet been identified 'riius beginning fiom 
Campaka m Anga, he made his paicpatctic toms and liatciscil tlnongh 
Rajagrha, Nalaiida, Mithila, VaisalT, Bennies, Alnmbhika, Knmpilla, 
iSravasti, Paiiitablifimi, Polasapura, Vardhnmnna (Gn/ciai), Astigi.amn, 
etc^^ In addition to the above (itics Loid MahaNh-n Msitcd Bliadiika, 
Sahanjani, Padalasaiida, Soii)apma, Rohida, Hastinapma, Usabhapma, 
Virapuia, Paiimatala city ” He made kiy-tonvciis and disciples in the 
Jama moiiastcrics located m the following impoilant cities —(\) 
Kamadeva at Punnabhadde sanctum y, m the submb of Campaka.’- (i>) 
Vijaya at Rajagiha,’’ (3) a Biahmm,' Brihula, at Kollaga, submb of 
Sravastl,’"’ Aiianda of Vanijagiama at Duipalasa monastciy in the 
same city’'* (5) Chulanipiya at Kotthaga monastciy, 111 the submb of 
Benares (6) Chullasayaga 11111 the garden of Sankliavann in the submb 
of Ababhiya,’’ (7) Kuiidakoliya m the gauleii of Sahassambhavaiia in 
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the suburb of Kimpilli|mn •' f„ i<I,l,i,on lo ilic aboic list of tfcalthy 
h) ilisriplcs the I nrtl rcliirnndj admitted into hu Order Gosala" at 
I’lmpldumii ivbi) liU Ocs-idatta prosed hostile to his master and svas 
c\])cllcd from die Order Queen Nanda "" nifc of Bimbisaia teas ad 
milted b\ die I-ord into bis ascetic fold at the Cunisila monastery at 
Kajagrin (see lecture no 

T fuis c\cr}*\\IiLrc he lonnl) received and cnthusiasUcallv 
greeted and a \*iu number of people of all ranLs and of both sexes be- 
miic lus rojnens (stcsoimiriJ tible 7/ the end of lecture no IV) Maha 
vira the h<t of the nnhaiilcans discharged supremely a synthetic mis- 
sion bv nssiuiditing the icnchings of his pretlcccssors and by giving it a 
fiml form He contributed towards the organization of the cliurcn 
and laid minor rules and rcgiilaijons vMiIioni which an organization 
cannot go Tljcrc wns room in his fold both for monks ind la^Tncn 

Let us now proccctl to offer n bncf account of the intellectual 
aciivuics of ilic Jnims m different branches of scailar knowledge whidi 
50 10 say represent Jama Renaissance It was the necessary out<omc 
of the Jama system of education described m our pev loiu lectures Tlic 
Jama Renaissance maj be said to be the outcome of Uic Jama Refomn 
tion by winch we mean the vnst and varied moienicnt associated leith 
the names of the TirUnnkaras from Rsabha downwards 

(j) rhdosophy — 

Our theme namely the Jama educational system has not direcilv 
much to do with tlic Jama system of philosophy which is so very deep 
ricli and subtle But it undoubtedly influenced its educauonal doc 
tnne Tlic pluralistic realism of the Jamas with its peculiarly minute 
logic elaborate psychology and sublime ethical code must have exertctl 
a powerful influence on die enunaiuon of their educational phdoso- 
l)hy 

(a) Religion ~ 

Jainism is a disunct religion havung a distinct entity of its own 
It 15 a combination of metaphysics psychology and what is popular y 
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blown as religion Through sheei oC ignoi ancc and pel x ei seness i 
western schoLs like Barth regaided Jainism as a ineie variation o£ 
Buddhism There aie lemarkable points ol difference between no 
aeeds as well as resemblance Jainism admits the immortality ot the 
soul while Buddhism denies its existence altogether The Jama systcni 
of philosophy is a type of dualism recognizing the existence of matter 
and soul while both aie unreal with the Buddhists The Jainism 
caiTies the doctime of Ahinisa to a gi eater logical piecision than what 
Buddhism does Jainism reconciles itself to the institution of caste 
from which Buddhism totally departs 


(3) Art - 

There was nothing veiy oiigmal about die Jama architecture 
but die Jamas were gi'eat buildeis devoting a good deal of care, attention 
and money towards the enrichment of their cities ivith buildings and 
towards die construction of temples of various designs and sizes in diff* 
erent places The following extract from Vincent Smith gives us an 
idea of the nature of Jama architecture “In the domain of art the 
most notable achievements of the Jamas aie the exquisite marble tem- 
ples of Mount Abu, built m the local ‘Guzerat’ style The Jama 
temples in Mysore almost equally ornate in a different fashion A 
peculiarity of Jam architecture is the massing of an enormous ciowd 
of temples into a confined space, as at Palitana 111 Kathiawar and other 
places The individual buildings are in die style of their age and 
locality The Jamas, it goes without saying thoroughly assimilated 
the Hindu and the Buddhistic®- ideals and they in their turn gi'eatly 
moulded the style of Muslim architecture in Guzerat 
(4) Literature — 

Jama literature is characterized by a severe tone of asceticism and 
unworldlmess as contrasted with the gi'aceful humanity of the Buddhist 
text The early phase of the Jama literature which was almost ex 
clusively witten 111 Prakrit dialects like Ardhamagadhi and Maharastri 
possesses a philological interest of its own It was from approximately 
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abmu Ihc iiiiddle of llie 8 ili cciitiir> A 1 ) thai Samkru cainc to be lucd 
forhicrar) piirimtc b) ibc Jaitmof bothtbe Stcumbin. and the Digani 
ban seels— the Stetainbant began to tisc jt tn the etglith century A.D 
and the Digainbin somenliat earlier Tlic Jama sarnkni tmlen tvrote 
in a aatnet) of stales noted for punt) and grace and in the tenth cen 
iur> A I) the) began to fall back upon ilie nalnnl dialects of the people 
In modem times the Jama naaters rpiiie m harmony nith the spint 
ofagchaac begun to comiKKC treatises in Gmerali Tamil Kanarescand 
Hindi ihcrtb) coninbiumg to the cnriclmient of these literatures.^ 

Coming from the manner to the matter of Jama literature tie find 
that the Jamas nuicli more thorotighl) than the Buddhists mastered 
Hindu thoughts sentiments and legends and adapted them to their onn 
use. Vs for example the Krsna cull and ilie legend of Draupai appear 
in their Jama aersioti to the great edification of the readers belonging 
to the rank of the people As an example to the point uc may refer 
to Uic Prakrit Cpic Pauma< 3 ri)’ani (Padma Cania) b) poet Vtmala 
Sun (3^0 )cars after the demise of LonI Vtaliaaira) 

It IS to the cretin of tlic Jamas that they mimcnsel) conuahulctl 
to the In ban stock of knon ledge not only in die fields of phdosophs 
an religion and literature hut also in the domain of secular knowledge 
like astronom) astrology mallteinatics grammar lexicograph) 

[ < etics and poliucs 

Among tlic imponant Jama inathcmaticians ttc must mention die 
name of Mahat iracarya a nuilh century south Indian scholar who 
applied mathematics to tlic study of astronomy and regarded the know 
ledge of dlls science essential for the saleation of the sold He absorbed 
the scientific ideals of the Hindu authority Brahma Gupta His raomi 
mental atork Ganitasarasanigraha avas avidcly appreciateel m south 
India and tt teas translated into Telugu langiuige Very releaend) arc 
may insert here a modem authontatiae estimate of the contnbuuons 
of these ancient aaorthics TTic so called Jama operauon (page loa) 

15 akin to atork found m Brahmaguput and yet none of tlie problems 

C6 Maurice IVintcrnltz, A History ot Indian Lneranne aol U p 4^7 
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is the same The shadow problems, primitive cases of trigonometi 
rnrjolnics. suggest a sumlarity among these tliree great t«-iters, 
and yet those of Mahaviracarya are much better than the one to e 

found in either Brahmagupta or phaskara, and no f 

cated And we quote again “His labours have revealed to the worlrt 
a miter almost unknown to European scholars, and a work that is 
in many respects the most scholarly of any to be found in Indian 
mathematical literature 

In connection widi Jama contributions to grammar, we must 
mention the name of Hemacandra, the gieat Jama scholar of the ele- 


venth century who on account of his vast erudition and veisatile genius 
enjoyed the patrange of Siddharaja at whose request he composed his 
famous treatise on grammai knoum “Siddha Hemacandra which ^vas 
extensively circulated all over India and beyond Over and above, 
Hemacandi'a also mote a commentary on his omi gi'ammar He also 
composed Abhidhanacmtamam and Anekarthasamgraha and othei 
innumerable works of great merit Hemacandra was greatly influ- 
enced by his Hindu predecessors m his mitings on gi'ammar, metru s 
and poetics but he also added original element of his omi His Siddha- 
Hemacandra is clearly an imitation of Panmi’s grammar but his chaj)- 
ters on Piakrit dialects are really original contributions He mote 
his secular works during the reign of Siddharaja and his religious ivorks 
in tlie reign of Kumarapala,^" of Guzerat, his patron 


(5) Histoiy — 


The Jama miters ivrote extensively on history, and their notable 
contiibutions being Pmbandhas on diverse topics and Merutanga 
Acarya’s Prabandhacmtamani gives us valuable information regarding 
the social, political, economical and educational conditions of his time 
mibes largely derived his source materials from this work for his 
asama a The Jamas occasionally mterfeiTed m politics The great 
aiuhoi Hemacandia to whom we have already referred was beLes 

being many things, something also of a polmcian Kalaka Sun, a J 
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monk took pan in (wlitics and lie also once led an army against the 
king of Ujjam 

During the latter pan of tins lecture ne haie mainly dn-elt upon 
the inicllcciual acliiuies of die Jamas iihich may be said to have cons 
tinned a pcriotl of Renaissance nhidi is associated ivnh lu dcvdo]i- 
ment of litetaiiirc secular arts and sciences. Its earlier part has mainly 
dealt tntli religious aciii iiies iihich maj be said to haic represented tlie 
Refomiaiion moieinent Hisiorj docs not alirays repeat itself after 
all In hiiropcan history the Renaissance motement preceded the 
Reformation moicmcnt Here the order n-ai reianscd l\Tiat we 
hate designated as the Jama Reformation was associated nath religion 
and philosophy We haic disctissetl religion someiiliat in detail but 
we have refrained from dwelling on philosophy almost altogether be 
I ausc of wnnt of space 
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Friends, 

We piopose lo pieseiit yon in this, the last IccLuie of the senes 
with a lesume of tlie nine lectin cs alieady deliveied and nothing nioie. 
The family has been fioin the veiy siait, both a biological and a 
cultinal institution It was the cailicst foiin of school, impaiting edu- 
cation foi the cultui'al uplift of humanity. In com sc of time, with the 
growth of the complexities of civili/ation, it came to be supeiscded bv 
the organized school Fioin the earliest times, the school ts^as almost 
invariably associated -with the chinch as an agency of education I)i 
couise of time the latter absorbed the formci altogethei. It was so 
in Europe It was almost so heie in India The Biahmins used to 
control both the secular and the religious education of the land 

In the second lecture, ive noticed hois' the Vcdic and the Art-schools 
came into being as two distinct institutions— the foimei exclusively 
for the fssuce-born, and the latter for the ^fidias and other membeis 
of the lois'er order in society, though the tisuce-boin too could join it, 
if they ivould Theie is'ere no proper articulation between these two 
grades of institutions , and they were i mining into pamllel directions 
without meeting at any common point The attendance in die former 
institutions ivas compulsory for the twice-boin especially for the Brah- 
mins , but they had the option to join the latter, and this option depen- 
ded on the postponement of the iipanayana ceremony according to 
Grhya-Sutras 

This proves conclusively that the Brahmins might easily join the ai c- 
school The cunucula m the Vedic school "was encyclopaedic, embrac- 
ing puiely academic and scientific courses of studies meant for the 
twice-born as a preparation for dieir multifarious duties or vocations 
of life Physical education was not neglected Early-rismg, collection of 
faggots and other manual work done for their teachers assisted in an 
mformal way the physical training of the alumni of the Vedic schooL. 
The Brahmanic curricula offered facilities for mental development of 
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the scholars These ^\ere framed on sound psychological and 
sociological principles— and ivere not forced upon all regardless of the 
mental differences of the reccpients According to Manu the twee 
bom scholars were given the latitude to drop out after 36 1 8 and 9 
years of study of the three Vedas Consequently according to this 
scheme one might drop out of the Vcdic school after 12 6 and 3 years 
of study Only on rare occasions brilliant scholars ivho dedicated 
their lives to tlie cause of learning devoted themselves to die 
study of the whole range of the four Vedas extending to 48 years accor i 
mg to the Smrti It is quite likely that the scholars of average mtelli 
gcnce and modest ambition did not study the range of the encyclopaedic 
courses of Vedic studies 

The Kjatn^as necessarily paid scanty attention to the study of the 
Vedas devoting their senous care to solid positive and practical 
saences such as pohtia science of tacucs physic^ education painting 
music and languages as a preparation for their life s callmg The 
Vaiiyas Itkewise reserved their senous care for the study of the pracacal 
am and sciences with special reference to varta festras agriculture 
catde-raismg, commerce trade and mdustry Naturally these tno 
groups of scholars spent their mmiraum time m the Vedic school with 
a speaal stress on the course of studies required for their vocations 
Briefly spcakmg the curricula m the Brahmanic school were remark 
ably adjusted to the mental and social needs of the scholars and the 
courses were more philosophical and less practical for the Brahmins and 
more practical and less philosophical for the K^atnyas and the Vadyas 
in other words personality and society were the standards of educatioiL 
The Brahmanic education was carefully designed to preserve the then 
political and social structure of the country— i e education ivas framed 
after the pattern of the state It is patent that the Vedic educaion took 
a thorough account of the facts of human nature it had its basis m the 
very psy^ology of man as a practical posiuve bemg whose educauon 
to be of any good, must not be an nir) notiung but a real help guidmg 
him oms’ard and forward to the path of self realisation through self 
elevation Then again it I'ras thoroughly alive to the important eco 
nomic prmciple of the Division of Labour which -was really at the root 
of the institution of caste— an mstitution with which the educational 
philosophy of India so mtegrally connected 
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The lecture method Tras fully utilized, though individual instruc- 
Uon too was in vogue The corporate life was busk The spirit ol 
association was vigorous The teacheis tvere organized under pansads, 
lesemblmg the Mediaeval European universities offering instructions 
to students— both religious and secular There was a hierarchy of officers 
dlschargmg their respective duties Reference to Pansads or Bralnnan 
Sabhas is made in the Kavyamimamsa of Rajasekhara These Pansads 
used to hold examinations in ^vhich learned scholars of those days of 
hoary antiquity used to sit This practice establishes beyond 
doubt Its academic chaiacter Education was no play in ancient India 
There '^vas no satumalia of option and looseness It was a slow, sure, 
stern and steady discipline of the mind needing practice, devotion, 
and care 

The proper articulation between the Vedic and the art-school was 
gradual The parallel system of organization was replaced by the 
ladder-scheme during the time of Loid Buddha tvho joined the writing 
or the art-school as preparatory to joining Taxila University wheie 
he mastered the t\ffiole range of learning available in his days, and thus 
became perfectly fit for the discharge of his royal duties 

The movement for this articulation bettveen the Vedic and the 
art-school reached its culmination, when these institutions were con- 
trolled by tlie Jama fathers Tlieir monasteries, as a result of this assi- 
milation of culture of their won, assumed a cosmopolitan nature, im- 
parting instruction in a vast range of subjects Specialization went 
hand to hand “with liberalism in their realm of studies Their insti- 
tutions of learning became a melting-pot of cultures as it were, thus 
exerting a tremendous influence on the mental, moral and political 
life 111 India The Jama fathers had a remarkable power of adapta- 
bility , and to make their institutions of learning very popular, they 
tactfully incorporated the diverse types of cultures m their monastic 
universities 

Like the Vedic or the Brahmanic schools, the encyclopaedic curri- 
cula of the Jamas took into account the psychologcial and tlie sociolo- 
gical factors m framing their courses of studies That is “child-life” 
and “Social-institutions” became the standards of education Naturally, 
in the monastic schools of the Jamas, tliere were ecclesiastical and secular 
departments offering instruction in the Brahmanic, the Buddhistic 
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Icanimg incl in Uic Am iiul ihc Aligns of ilie Jamas The Jama 
fallicR Ind a nondcrfiil gmsp of gcograpliy tlic Lnowlcdge of which 
thc) utilwcd 111 founding ihc monasteries 

riius l!ic) always lihc the Buddhist fatlicrs selected sites for then 
monasteries and the nunneries in the snhtirbs of the capital cities com 
mcrcnl towns— inland or coastal— and the) were altvays careful 
in taking into account the geographical factors of the localit) -their 
location within the ticinii) of the highwaj's and bjetrap natural scene 
ry surcharged with fragrant breezes of the lotoiis pools the hurammg 
of bees sweet<hir])nig of \artous species of birds and temperate climate 
dtaoid of disturbing clcmcnls-natiiral or artificial 

Tile Jama moiiastcnes were well organized under a hierarchy of 
ofiiccrs such as Presidents Acaryas Upadhyayas Sramanas Prasajya 
dayakas N iiyapakas and other olTiccrs and leacliers rctjiiired to conduct 
both the sptems of administration and instruction obtaining therein 
and they became imponant centres of culture and Itaming attracting 
lay scholars from all ranks in society 

No tiition feess were diatged from lay scholars who were eseii 
giten free room and board in case of necessity Moraf discipline was 
stnaly enforced upon all especially upon die not ices who were. subject 
cd to rules of asceticism and dicir courses of studies mduded the 
Angas as ttcll as sacred and secular texts All the Jama nionastenes 
taught the notices ihcir clctcn Angas at die least and we liatc constant 
references to the praaice m sacred texts. Sctcnly two arts are mentioned 
m the Prabandhakoja as the cumcula prescribed for the education ot 
Bappa Bhayti and prince Ama by Siddhascna Sun at die Jama monastery 
at Modcrapura in the prot mce of Guzerau 

The Jama fathers mtrodiiced an ethical code goteming the dailv 
programme of the monks— physical mental and moral At least three 
hours daily study of the Jama scriptures teas stnctly enjomed upon 
Jama monks and nuns the violauon of avhich avas looked upon with 
grave concern They enjoined beggmg tours upon all monks sunihu 
to the practice that teas m \ogue m the Vedic or the Brahmanic schools 
ivith this difference that the former used to beg alms from all classes of 
citizens from die ncli to the fxxjr wnthout any resen-auon 

The Jama monasteries had excellent hhranes or Bhapdaras 
attached to them where competent and highly educated monks spent 
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their time in stucling, and copying sacred books, and isTiting books Oii 
diverse subjects In biicf, the }aina Bhandaras like the Mediaeval 
Eiuopcan libiaiies, ^vele rich dcpositoiics oC Indian litci alines on 
diverse subjects fiom the religious to the secular They exerted a 
profound inlluencc on the mental and moral uplift of the Indian people. 

Nunneiies weie also founded in the cities foi the spiead of educa- 
tion among the women, especially among the nuns and the female 
novices. The Jama fathcis weie leiy liberal, and readily admitted 
women into then fold The nunnciics acqtined populaiitv 
and ladies from the io)al household, especially the io)al consous 
voluntaiily joined them The female novices weie admiucvl 
into the Jama oidci bcfoic the assembly of the monks , and after then 
formal admission ihc) veie handed ovci to tlie nun-m-chaigc, 
undei vhose guidante ihc\ icceivcd naming m the eleven 
Angas of the Jamas as picjiaiatoiy to then leligious careci The nuns 
were chiefly instrumental m the spicad of education among the fan 
sex The nuns impaiicd instruction also to female lay scholars m reli- 
gion and moral piecepts attending then classes fiom then home We 
leain fiom the Kathakosa that pimcess of the loyal family of Gangapura 
received leligiotis mstiuction rcgulaily fiom the abbess Chandiayacas 
of the same city ^ The Jama nuns leccivcd all-iound tiaming in diverse 
subjects— both religious and seculai and ire have on lecoid the cases of 
Bhadda and Nanduttaia, the Jama nuns who challenged Sariputia ami 
Moggallana the two apostles of Lord Buddha m open debates on points 
of religion Though both these nuns could not stand the debates, yet it 
ivas a gloiious defeat foi them both We do not have any evidence 
to prove if the Jama nuns could be elevated to the coveted position 
of an Arhat , but they iveie promoted to the position of the head of 
a community of nuns undei the charge of a Tirthankara Thus Bi ahmT 
sundari, Aiya Yaksini, Puspakula, Candiabala and Salasa Revati 
were eminent Jama nuns ivho rose to the position of a head of commu- 
nity of nuns and lay votaries respectively under Rsabha, Aristanemi. 
Par^va and Mahavha 

Education was imparted to lay females desiring to enter into domes- 
tic duties m the family, state and the schools We have noticed above 


1. Kathakoja, p. 116. 
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how the Jama Church also undertook to tram the lay females m rcli 
gion Our knowledge of tlie responsibility of the Church m unpartmg 
the secular education to the lay female scholars is very defective In 
the famdy the state and the school the female lay scholars studied the 
whole range of encyclopaedic cumaila prescribed for the Art school 
Their courses of studies tvere admirably fitted to their physical emo 
tional and mental grmvth Emphasis svas laid upon the personaht) 
of the pupils their special aptitudes interests native abilities and 
social conditions in givmg them the best kind of education as a prepara 
tion for their domestic and ci\ic duties Thus fine Arts took care of 
their physical emotional and mental needs and the academic or hterary 
courses mcludmg the Vedic courses and the classical languages took 
note of their intellectual appetite In addition to these needs the needs 
of society ivere also taken mto account Bnefly speaking, as m the 
monastic school Child life and Society were the standard of educa 
tion The female scholars were made to study seventy two arts 
of the Jamas ivith a specializauon in the subject of their choice The 
courses were organired ivith a view to fit into the nature and specific 
abilities of the scholars Thus ngid courses of studies ivere not forced 
upon all scholars regardless of their abilities tastes aptitudes and 
natural bent of mmd 

The females also received higher education m the Vedic or the 
Brahmanic school Female education was not restricted to a particular 
community but females of ail ranks — Brahmins Kyatnyas Vaiiyas and 
even adult female cooks could receive the benefit of higher education 
Diploma of Pandita was conferred upon successful candidates After 
completmg their courses of studies they found employment in vanous 
vocations and even a princess of Bhoja engaged herself as a senbe in 
copying the Jama texts 

The Art schools were very popular and they were prevalent m thr 
capital cities commercial totvns and even m the distant regions of the 


country . 

On the education of the princess or the guardians of state the iniiu 
ence of the family the church the state and the school ivas unmenre 
The educauon of the pnnccs began from the prenatal smge to ^r a 
olescence and post adolescence and education was carefu ly 
adjusted to the groivrng needs of the growmg child n c pre 
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»tage, special care was taken of the mother, her diet was regulated and 
ler environment "was made comfortable and ideal, and disturbing ele- 
nents -were removed 

After birth they were left to the charge of groups of female nurses 
especially trained m child-care and they with their special skill assisted 
m die mental, moral and physical well-being of the child We pointed 
Dut in course of our lectures how the female muses were 
versed hi fine arts, and m higher education and some of them had 
Pandita’ prefixed to dieir names— more as a scholastic stamp dian a 
mere surname For such Pandita nurses showed their skill m drawing 
pictures and were skilled in literatures and sacred lores and were 
constant companions of their mastei's’ children on terms of equality. 
Adolescent princesses had such Pandita nurses as their companions 

The formal education of the royal princess did not begin till their 
seventh birthday or eighth year from conception when they were sent 
to the art-schools to receive instruction m the seventy-two arts compris- 
ing 3 R’s, vernacular languages, fine-arts, sciences both physical and 
militaiy The Jamas mcluded the Vedas and the Vedangas in the art- 
curricula of die monasteries In some cases as in Vinita (Mod Oudld 
m the family of Rsabha the young princes and the princesses received 
their education in the arts and the sciences at the palace from Bharata 
the son of Rsabha, the Lord of Vinita 

It IS clear that the female education in Jama India was more 
scientific, practical, and efficient dran the so called female education 
of modern civilization This is merely a peiwerted type of male edu- 
cation That was a genume type of mental discipline meant to secure 
a practical purpose, calculated to make women real and solid builders 
of civilization and culture A comparative glance at die achiei'^ements 
of each t)q)e will convince anybody of the truth of our assertion 

The princes also received their education m the Jama monasteries 
in the seventy-tivo arts as a preparation for their royal duties We 
already noticed how prince Ama of Kanouj, son of King Yasovarman 
leceived his education m the seventy-two arts along ivith Bappa Bhatti 
from Siddliasena at Moderapima m the kingdom of Guzerat The 
Jama fathers m the ivest and m the south of India captured the educa- 
tional control of the princes as a measure of increasing their influence 
16 
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and poucr in the enrrent politics of the clay In this object they sue 
cccdctl pre-cmincntlj 

The An school quite mdc|>cndcni of the monasteries imparted 
instruction to princes and otlier la> sdioJans m the sc\ enty two arts The 
cumaila m the artscliools s\crc carefully organircd on sound psycho- 
logial and sociological basis and die teaching in the school ivas ntally 
related to the realities of life 

The state also co-operated uitli die art-scliool in imparting instnic 
tion to Its alumuni Especially in the education of the princes the 
SupciATSion of the State is dearly perceptible We learn from the 
Romantic Legend of iaUya Buddha how kmg Suddhodana the 
father of Lont Buddha held formal conference witJi his ministers and 
"how in consulation with them he appointed specialists— Viivamitra to 
train young Siddharilia in 5 R s and fine arts and Khantadeva to tram 
the young prince in physical and military sciences For physical and 
military training especially prepared spaaous fields were set up m the 
suburbs of cities for practical training The group and individual 
instntctions w-erc known The physical and military educauon pie 
ceded the academic and the fine art classes in the art school Special 
mining-grounds for horse nding must have been used as it isdefinitely 
learned from the Jama literature The education of the pnnees tvas 
based on sound psychological pnnaples and proper balance ivas main 
tamed betwedn the mind and the body and both the theoretical and 
the practical education was earned on sunidtancously Sometimes the 
students of military sciences made demonstration of their skill in the 
use of the various implements of warfare This resembles the modem 
performance test as demanded of applicants for admission mto voca 
tional or trade schools 

The influence of the State m the educaUon of the pnnee was espea 
ally felt in the education of the adult king Thus king Kumarapala of 
Guzerac who had a chequered career hired a private tutor to tram him 
in his palace after dinner Gradually he ratstered the 3 R s htcia 
tures politics and other sciences and arts demanded of a long 

The Art-school as remarked before existed m all the unportaut 
cities totvns and in distant regions of the Indian peninsula It is a 
very ancient msutution madentally referred to by Manu and Bybas- 
pati as an educaUonal institution meant for the non Brahmins. But 
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gradually it came to be a popular institution attended even by Brahmin 
scholars, for have ample evidences m the Kathasarit sagara to prove 
that the Brahmins excelled otheis in fine arts and militaiy sciences. 
We learn from the Mahabharata also that Dronacarya was thoroughly 
versed m the military sciences 

The conti'ibution of the Jama fatheis to geogiaphy was immense as 
we noticed before Their kno^vledge of geogiaphy was sound judged 
by the standard of those days and thev very "well realized the influence 
of geographical factors on the oi igin of vocations — a fact ivhich is very 
modem In our lecture on vocational education of the Jamas '^ve 
tried to trace the influence of the geographical factors, viz location, 
mountains and reliefs, watei— inland bodies of water and oceanic water, 
soil, climate, minerals and transportation system on the origin of voca- 
tions We have discovered the influence of the geographical factors 
on various vocations to be inseparable Vocations differ in diverse re- 
gions because they aie conditioned by the geographical factors Thus 
vocations in the plains are bound to be quite different from those of the 
hilly regions The vocations on the coastal cities are again different 
from those in the inland cities 

Next we discussed the application of psychological principles to 
vocational selection In ancient times caste system was the criterion of 
vocational and educational selections The individual was made sub- 
servient to the static society Gradually and steadily as a result of 
agitation made by tlie Buddhists and Jamas the antiquated practice 
was supplanted by sound psychological basis of vocational and educa- 
tional guidance Systematic vocational guidance m consultation with 
the parents, citizens and the city-supervisors of the morals of youths 
was made No vocation was forced upon the unwilling mind The 
parents made a careful survey of different vocations — their merits and 
demerits, their demand upon the native and the specific abilities and 
on the physiology of their sons The working conditions, future pros- 
pect, monitaiy advantages and other factors were carefully considered 
before,selectmg the vocations for them sons Native and specific abili- 
ties were especially considered to fit the right vocations for the right 
candidates Briefly speaking, to eliminate mahadjustment or labour-, 
tum-over, vocations and their programmes of studies were carefully 
selected on a sure psychological basis after a careful study of the man 
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and Im \ooiion Tim w a grand monnincnt of the practical com 
mon foresight of our ancestors directed to the fomiulaiion of a sound 
scheme of education Science and idealism here ssent hand m hand 
In vocaiioinl cijncation the mlhicncc of the family the churdi, 
ilic sntc the school and nulustr)— the five great institutions of soacty 
IS clcarl) |)crccpiiblc flicsc insiiiuiions C5j>cciaUy the sutc and 
indusir) were chicflj insiriiincntal m imparting locational education 
to the mercantile coimnuniiics anirans agriculturists and other 
workers in socici) Ilic state took a leading jiart in patronising \oca 
itotnl cdtfcatton \sscmhlics of the merchants with depariincntaf system 
and guild were orginircd subject to the general control of the state. 
Tlicsc were Tuionomous bodies wuh the right to make their own bye- 
laws ami with a hierarch) of ofTiccrs to snj>crMsc the locational cduca 
lion of the students Tlic An school also opcncti locational classes. 
Vocational education was praciicaU) free and compulsory as we nouced 
m connection w ith our lecture on the subject No scholar was allowed 
to drop om of the school before completion of the stipulated penod 
Its students like those of ilic Art schools rccciicd theoretical and practi 
cal education sunultaneousl) Tlic> worked in die factonca ranches 
or in other pbccs of work both for practical experience and monitary 
gain and in the vocational class ihc) received theoretical instruction 
on Uicir selected ocaipaiions lluis like die Amcncan Part Time Co- 
Operative schools the students of the vocational classes rccciv'cd both 
the theoretical and practical training at the same time, 

Tims wxirk and instniction were closely correlated and the pupils 
in the mercantile and guild schools used to receive traming m com 
mcrce business indusir) technology agncuUurc and m other voca 
tions of life in an ocaipational cinironmcnt 

Tlic aaivitics of these above mentioned four institutions excepting 
the family were closely interrelated The state was instrumental in the 
support of the Jama religion and cducauon and the industry of the 
country which again added to the national wealth 

Next we discussed the influence of the transportation system on 
the religious and educational activities of the Jama fathers i.e the 
pnnapal routes followed by the Jama fathers in their preachmg tours 
and their consequent influence on the moral and mental life of the 
people The debates held m the Jama monasteries and the raigratioq 
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of ilie Jaina fathers from the (lifTcicni Jaina monastcnc*; to panicipatc 
in them contnbiucd to the dis«;cmination of the iclij^ooiis piinciplc':. 
Finalh we have touched ver) biicflv on the coniiibution of the Jaiin 
fatheis to leligion, philosophy, litcralincs and scientes 

With this biicf sur\cy of oui nine lectuics. we may safely' cor.- 
elude that during the jama pciiod. tcniinics bcfoic the Clnistinn ei.i 
down to the fomteenth ccntui’y' A D.. the jaina fnihcis ucic busily 
acti\e in the spicad of thcii icligion and euhuic among the jieopic 
Their education and jn cachings ucic based upon sound cdmaiional 
psychology' and the Jaina fatheis were thoroughly acquainted with the 
child psychology', adolescent psychology and educational psychology 
and their whole education was based upon sound psychological piin- 
ciples Our study rc\cals the follow ing pedagogical piinciplcs touch- 
ing upon all aspects of education which arc astonishingly model n Oui 
surc'ey has gi\cn us a significant piciinc of an ancient c ivili/ation ' 

1 It appealed in couise of oui lectin cs that the Jaina system of 
education was a thoioughly compichcnsue one meant foi making 
Its recepients good citi/cns, sound chuichmen, and efficient riilcis of 
the future, fit for dischaiging then tasks All the foin gi*eat agencies 
of education opciated wnth this gieat end in \ iew. 

2 Scculai education was scgicgatcd fiom the icligious though 
both the types of education w'cie impaitcd in the jaina monasteiics 

3 Education w'as conti oiled by the Family, the Chinch, the Stale, 
the School and Industry all co-ordinating wnth one anothei for a com- 
mon cause 

4 The Jaina Chinch had a business council to settle dispute 
with the state or any othei constituent body It had an academic 
council or assembly of the Icained monks enti listed with the task of 
the reception of the w'andeimg Arhats, aiiangcment of extension lec- 
tures etc It had under jurisdiction of tliesc tw'o organizations a 
hieiarchy of teachers and officeis each wnth specific duties in teaching, 
preaching, in initiating the novices before the Assembly of the monks 
and in rehabilitating the morally peivert Here the stiict administra- 
tive principle of authority and responsibility w'ere strictly adhered to 
and each teacher and officer had his owui responsibility and authority', 
the violation of which was not tolerated. 

It conferred academic degrees such as Panc^ita, Bahii^ruta and 
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Doctorate (filnt^a) upon the most siiccc55ful and competent scholan 
Tlic hst and the highest degree vr\s conferred upon the thoroughly 
competent icholars noted for learning and onginality in research 

6 Tlic state aiso had a department of Education uatli the Supc 
nor Pandin as its head TTus officer had the nght c\cn to expel 
a scholar from the country for a period of tt\el\e years It is also 
gathered from Buddhistic sources Iiot^ the premier with his colleagues 
held a conference uith king Stiddodhana of K.apilas'astu when sum 
moned b) linn to select the best asailable tcadiens for the education 
of pnnee SiddrSrtha This protes that one of the ministers m the 
slate was in charge of the portfolio of education in addition to his 
other rcsponsibilii) much after the practice of modem governments. 
The state accorded its close cooperation to the great agenaes of cdu 
cation b) providing them with training-grounds for military exercise 
parks for recreation and so forth Education wais distinctly a con 
cem of the state 

7 TIic Brahmanic and the Art schools flourished m the same 
city and the ngtd practice of attending the former institution before 
admission into the latter was not universally followed by the twace 
bom 

8 The Jama fathers made their monastenes a cosmopoliton 
institution of learning offering instructions on the Vedas the Anga*; 
the Buddhistic Literature etc. thus making their scmmancs the melt 
mg pots of culture 

9 Industry had Associations of its own The merchants the 
artizans and other w’orkers were all organized under their own guilds 
which had their codes of ethics and bye laws subject to their general 
approv'al of the state The merchants Associauon had junsdicuou 
over wider regions with various departments each under a specialist. 
The guilds according to Bthaspati must have supervisors Sometimes 
commission was appomted by the kmg to assist the merchants 

10 The church the school and mdustry enjoyed autonomy and 
the State intervened sparingly 

1 1 The Jama educational systems as described m the Jama litera 
ture were based on sound ps)chology The Self and Society were 
the two lundaments} basis upon which the entire educational cumcula 
■\verc based The psychological factors ipduded physical, emouona! 
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and mental and the cuiTicula in the ait-school or die art-courseb in tlie 
Jama monasteries wetv. oigni.zcd in such a way as to satisly the 
physical urge of the young children of both tne sexes Physical edit 
cation, military training, music and dancing ivere appropriate couises 
to take care of the motor activities so predominant in little children. 
The fine arts like pamting and music which are eminently conducive 
to the development of the imaginative and emotional lives of then- 
votaries were extensively utilized by the Jama educators We have 
given concrete examples of the practice in course of these lectures This 
practice of imparting education with a view to the specific ability of 
die recipients was a sound one It was followed by all the ancient 
authorities whether Hindu, Buddhistic or Jama The Hindu practice 
IS concretely illustrated m the case of Malavika, the heroine of a 
drama by Kalidasa , reference to whom has already been made The 
academic courses m the art-schools, comprehensive and perfect, as they 
were, supplied food to the mental appetite of advanced scholars Briefly 
speaking the curricula were framed to fit them into die physical, mental 
and emotional traits of the scholars Through an ideal curricula a pro- 
per balance between mind and body was maintained This is evident 
from the very scheme of studies followed— a scheme of physical, mental 
and spiritual cultures 

12 Education— academic or vocational was never enforced upon 
the unwilling mind Teaching was adjusted to the gradual growth 
of the mind, premium was placed upon native abilities and specihc 
abilities and sex-bar was unknoivn and bodi the sexes pursued the same 
courses with specialization on the subject of their own choice Per- 
formance test used to be administered before admitting students to 
military courses In other words try-out courses were m vogue in Jaina 
and Buddhist India The ancients knew full well the difference between 
general abilities and specific abilities and the curi'icula were adjusted 
accordmg to this plan All the seventy-two arts were not studied toge- 
ther -There must have been some kind of specialization even in those 
days of cosmopolitanism 

13 In the trade school the work and the instruction went on 
simultaneously thus each supplementing the other 

^ 14 Adult education was m vogue in India as is evident from the 
rmtings of the Jaina fathers. 
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I r, Ii M-as pojnilar in this coiintr) among the people of all dassa 
from tile t-iiig to the humble folk 

jO It indlidet! 3 R s htcratitrcs [lohtics, classical languages of 
Braliinanic cultures and the eleven Angas of the Jamas 

t7 TTic church the state and the sdiools all v\ orbed in harmony 
m educating the illilcratc adults Extension lecture tours m connec 
tion with the Jama church were organised to spread nilturc and learn 
ing among the mass of both sexes The state influence was especially 
felt m removing illiteracy even from the ruler 

We have thus discussed wath you gentlemen in the course of these 
ten short lectures humcdly prepared some of the outstandmg educa 
tional thcones and practices that were in vogue in anaent India from 
Rjablia to that of Hcmacandra tlic last of the great Jama scholars a 
prolific venter on vanous subjects— religious and secular 

Any impartial critic wall from the points enumerated above notice 
that all the fundamental educational aims and pnnciples were based 
on those psychological pnnciples whidi are most modern— and which 
are the ground work of modem European and Amencan pedagogy 
It must be an agreeable surprise to see how our educational phdosophy 
has been thoroughly assimilated by the Europeans and the Aniencans 
only to be re-exported to us through our learned pedagogues the cul 
tuial ambassadors of their n/ma meters Ev cn superficial students know 
how the translation of the Indian dassics-Sansknt, Buddhistic and Jama 
into European langiuiges during the latter half of the eighteenth and the 
whole of the nmctcenth centunes and onivards has placed the whold 
stock of the knoivledgc of our ancestors withm the easy reach of the 
West, The East and the West have met together m the realm of ad 
ture m the field of thought. Into various branches of leammg for 
good or evil each has inlluenced the other In the region of educa 
tional philosophy with which we are especially concerned m these 
leaures the W'estemers have borrowed a good deal from India directly 
and consciously and it u to be regretted even without acknowledgiaent 
of the obligauon 
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